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Electrical Leadership 


HE manufacture of electrical machinery has taken on 

a new importance in the last decade—the rapid prog- 

ress in commerce and industry makes it necessary to 
meet new conditions almost daily and to accurately judge 
their trend far into the future. 


Westinghouse engineers have played a prominent part in 
this development. The successful position held by the 
company today in the electrical field is due primarily to 
Westinghouse engineering vision. 


The vision has brought about many of the most important 
modern improvements in electrical machinery. It has put 
Westinghouse in a position to build and install the most 
efficient machinery for every electrical service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 
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The Spirit of the American Doughboy 


Mayor Generat Amos A. Fries 


HE spirit of the American Dough- 

boy is the spirit of glorious Youth. 
It is the spirit of daring without regrets. 
It is the spirit that, conquering earth, 
air, and water, has made the whole world 
kin. 

The spirit of the Doughboy is the 
spirit of Sir Waiter Raleigh, a knight in 
the presence of his queen, a daring soul 
on the wave-lashed ocean, or in the wil- 
derness on a savage shore. It is the 
spirit of John Smith, risking his life 
among the untamed Indians, while seek- 
ing food for starving companions. 

It is the spirit of the wanderers on the 
Mayflower, seeking across the stormy 
sea a spot where they could let the spirit 
rule with only the Holy Bible as the 
rule and guide of their faith. 

It is the spirit of that daring son of 
immortal Virginia, Patrick Henry, who, 
when weak men cowered and brave men 
paused in silent prayer for guidance, 
made the flame of liberty rise high as 
the heavens by his battle ery, “Give us 
liberty, or give us death.” 

The spirit of the American Doughboy 
- the spirit of the boy, George Wash- 
ington, tramping with compass and 
chain through the wilderness of Vir- 
ginia, working with the utmost care 
that future generations might have ac- 
curate metes and bounds whereon to 
build a greater civilization. It was the 


spirit of George Washington, the fear- 
less youth of nineteen, who threaded the 
pathless wilderness 400 miles and more 
across mountain and stream into the 
haunts of the savage Indian to carry to 
a haughty foe a courtly message that 
they were on his Sovereign’s soil, and 
that they should forthwith retire there- 
from. 

Full well young Washington knew the 
derision with which such a request 
would be met. Full well he knew the 
readiness of the Indian and the still 
greater readiness of the Indians’ white 
ally to take his life, and for which the 
Indians and their white ally would re- 
ceive only praise. Full well George 
Washington knew the relentless clutch 
of winter’s frost and snow, silently but 
swiftly bearing down upon him. 

But with that undying spirit, which is 
Youth, he cast aside all thought of self 
and trudged on, nor rested until he re- 
ported to his chief that his message had 
been delivered and the answer brought 
back. 

Here is a lyric of Youth waiting some 
Shakespeare or Milton to put into time- 
defying verse to urge the Youth of com- 
ing ages to emulate that highest of vir- 
tues. “Duty unto death,” that was the 
guiding star of the immortal Washing- 
ton from the days when he walked alone 
before his God with compass and chain 


‘ Address given at the Armistice Day Celebration, Petersburg, Va., November 12, 1928. 
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until the day when the Grand Master 
of the Universe called him to eternal 
rest. 

The spirit of the Doughboy is the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln, thirsting and 
striving for knowledge and wisdom, in 
humbleness and humility, until God in 
His infinite wisdom chose him to lead 
his fellow-men through fire and blood 
to the dawning of the wondrous day in 
which we now live, with no North, no 
South, no East, no West, but a great na- 
tion, one and indivisible, under one flag, 
and acknowledging only one God. 

The spirit of the Doughboy is the 
spirit of him who lies yonder in fair 
Arlington, forever enshrined in our 
hearts as the Unknown American Sol- 
dier, symbol of all brave men who would 
rather die than live in dishonor. 

The spirit of the Doughboy is the 


spirit, ever and always, of the mother 
who, with smiling face hiding such an 
aching heart as only a mother can know, 
kisses her son adieu and turns his breast 
to heartless steel that liberty and jus- 
tice, more precious than life, or even 
mother love, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

And so, spirit of the American Dough- 
boy, spirit of winged Youth, clear eyed 
and unafraid, we salute you today as we 
pay homage to all brave men who have 
madé the world great by living, and 
fighting, and dying when need be, for 
mother and home, for God and country, 
and for honor—the virtue that embraces 
all others from birth to the grave and 
without which our nation would perish 
as untold thousands of nations have 
perished before us. 








A Forgotten Hero Whose Name Is a 
Household Word 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE name Sam Browne is now familiar to all Ameri- 

can soldiers. Few of the thousands who wear the 
Sam Browne belt know anything of the man, yet he 
was a gallant and energetic soldier. 

As Capt. Sam Browne he won the Victoria Cross for 
conspicuous bravery at Nuriah in 1858. After the loss 
of one arm, he found it awkward to draw his saber, so 
he invented the field belt which carries his name. The 
merits of this design have led to the adoption of the 
Sam Browne belt by nearly all armies. 





Machine Guns as an Aid to the 


Scheme of Maneuver 


LizUTENANT Cotonet WALTER C. Sort, Infantry 


HE scheme of maneuver embraces 

that part of the plan of the com- 
mander which involves the movement 
of troops for tactical effect. The orders 
that convey the plan to the troops 
usually inelude a statement not only of 
the movement to be made, but also one 
of the effect to be obtained as a result 
of the movement. In every plan there 
is a scheme of maneuver and a scheme 
of fire. In offensive situations the 
scheme of maneuver is predominant; in 
defensive situations, the scheme of fire. 
In most situations, the scheme of ma- 
neuver can be carried out successfully 
only through the employment of a proper 
scheme of fire. Regardless of the size of 
inits, maneuver involves fire and move- 
ment. The present purpose is to dis- 
cuss the part of machine guns in fur- 
nishing some of the fire to make the 
-cheme of maneuver possible. 

Before considering how fire may be 
employed to aid or provide for a 
scheme of maneuver, let us consider 
briefly the forms of maneuver. 

A penetration contemplates piercing 

e enemy’s front sufficiently to effect 
i breach wide enough to rupture his po- 
sition, and then of attacking for the 
purpose of rolling up or enveloping one 
or both of the flanks thus created. This 
lorm of attack is employed when the 
enemy is overextended, when the flanks 
0! a position are strong and it cannot 
be enveloped or can be enveloped with 
creat difficulty, when the time available 
is not adequate for an envelopment, or 
“len the terrain favors this form of at- 
<. For interior units the penetration 


will often be the only form of attack 
possible. For units smaller than a di- 
vision it will be the usual method unless 
they are flank units or are acting inde- 
pendently. 

Making the main effort on the right 
(or left) is simply a form of penetra- 
tion for an interior unit and demands 
the same conditions as a penetration. 

An envelopment makes a simulta- 
neous attack against the front and one 
or both flanks. The advantages of this 
form of attack so greatly outweigh the 
disadvantages that ordinarily it should 
be used unless there are present those 
conditions that specially favor a pene- 
tration. Even then the penetration 
should finally end with an envelopment. 
The’ double envelopment, or the en- 
velopment of both flanks simultane- 
ously, generally is undesirable for a 
small force, since it creates too great a 
dispersion and presents an opportunity 
for a penetration of the assailants’ 
center. 

Turning movements are operations 
that involve the separation of the com- 
mand into two forces. One force engages 
and holds the enemy, while the other, 
operating beyond supporting distance, 
makes a detour so as to strike the hostile 
flank or rear. Turning movements are 
applicable, primarily, to large forces 
and may be disregarded in this discus- 
sion. 

The form of attack or scheme of ma- 
neuver should be stated clearly in para- 
graphs two and three of the field order. 
Whether or not the higher commander 
will prescribe a scheme of maneuver for 
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subordinate units will depend on the sit- 
uation. If a definite line of action by the 
subordinate unit is necessary for the 
success of the higher unit, the higher 
commander should prescribe the scheme 
of maneuver for the lower unit. If alter- 
native lines of action are available to 
the lower unit, all of which would insure 
the success of the higher unit, the 
scheme of maneuver of the subordinate 
unit should be determined by its own 
commander. Noninterference with the 
initiative of a subordinate is as impor- 
tant in this matter as in other essentials 
of command. Frequently, the higher 
commander will not have available the 
time to make the detailed study of the 
terrain necessary for the determination 
of the scheme of maneuver of the lower 
units. Action on his part might result in 
restricting the subordinate to a plan less 
desirable than the one he would have 
adopted. 
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Whatever scheme of maneuver is de- 
cided upon, certain parts of the enemy’s 
line will be of vital importance. Main 
attacks are against these points, while 
secondary attacks are against the re- 
mainder of the front so as to hold the 
enemy’s troops in position and veil the 
intention of the attacker. The direction 
and strength of these attacks constitute 
the scheme of maneuver. The follow- 
ing are generally accepted in making a 
plan for an offensive action: 


1. Narrow frontages are as- 
signed to troops making the main 
attack, and the infantry of the 
main attack is given strong fire 
support. 

2. Troops making the secondary 
attack are assigned wider front- 
ages and the infantry is given less 
fire support. 

3. The reserves are employed 
where the attack is making prog- 
ress, not where the attack has been 
halted. 

4. In the division and higher 
units, the scheme of maneuver is 
provided for in the assignment of 
frontages, artillery fire, and tanks. 
Generally the scheme of maneuver 
of the brigade is arranged for in 
the same manner. 

5. Exceptionally, the brigade em- 
ploys machine gun fire to assist the 
scheme of maneuver. 

6. In the regiment and battal- 
ion, the scheme of maneuver is 
provided for by the assignment of 
frontages, by requesting the artil- 
lery in direct support to give 
strong fire support to assist the 
main attack, by the assignment of 
the tanks allotted to the organiza- 
tion so as to provide for assistance 
to the main attack, and by em- 
ployment of the machine gun and 
howitzer fire so as to give the 
greatest assistance to the infantry 
making the main attack. 


Plate 1 illustrates the application of 
these principles in the corps. The 
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corps is making a penetration, with the 
main effort by the 2d Division. This 
division has a front of only 3,000 
yards. It has a company of heavy 
ianks and the direct support of seven 
battalions of field artillery. The 1st 
and 3d Divisions have fronts of 4,500 
vards each, have no heavy tanks, and 
have the direet support of only six 
battalions of field artillery each. The 
4th Brigade, which is to make the deep- 
est penetration, has one battalion of 
field artillery for each 300 yards of 
front, enough to provide a rolling bar- 
while the 1st and 6th Brigades, 
making secondary attacks, have only 
one battalion of field artillery for each 
1,500 vards. 


rage, 


Plate 2 shows a regiment attacking 
on a front of 1,200 yards, with two 
battalions in assault, and making its 


main effort on the right. It is as- 
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sumed that the colonel has arranged 
with the artillery in direct support so 
as to provide strong artillery support 
for the 1st Battalion. He has assigned 
a frontage of only 500 yards to this 
battalion and has given it the support 
of Company M, the machine gun com- 
pany of the reserve battalion, and of 
that part of the howitzer company 
which has not been attached to assault 
battalions. This battalion thus has a 
machine gun company for each 250 
yards of front, while the 2d Battalion 
has a machine gun company for 700 
yards of front. By the assignment of 
this fire power to support the Ist Bat- 
talion, the colonel has provided for the 
more rapid progress of the Ist Battal- 
ion and an envelopment, from the east, 
of the hill in the front of the 2d Bat- 
talion. 

Plate 3 shows a battalion, with two 
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companies in assault, attacking on a 
front of 800 yards. Company M, the 
machine gun company of the reserve 
battalion, and that part of the howit- 
zer company not assigned to assault 
battalions, have been directed to sup- 
port the 1st Battalion. The battalion 
commander decides to make his main 
effort on the left and has assigned a 
front of 300 yards to Company B. He 
has assigned a machine gun company 





Plate 4. 
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to the support of each rifle company 
and has assigned all howitzer weapons, 
allotted to the battalion, to the support 
of Company B. This will guarantee 
the rapid progress of Company B and 
provide for the envelopment from the 
west of the hill in front of Company A. 
In the main attack of the battalion 
there is a machine gun platoon for each 
100 yards of front, while in the second- 


ary attack there is a platoon for each 
170 yards. With ground in rear of the 
line of departure suitable for overhead 
fire, the battalion commander has been 
able to apply the machine gun fire to 
the direct support of the main attack 
on the same general principle that ar- 
tillery fire is applied. When Company 
B has advanced until it is opposite the 
hill in the zone of action of Company 
A, it may find that it is suffering more 
losses from the enemy on that hill than 
from the enemy in its own zone. In 
that event the captain of Company B 
would request the captain of Company 
D to switch all or part of his fire to 
the hill. 

Plate 4 presents to the battalion 
commander the same kind of a prob- 
lem as Plate 3 except that the battalion 
has only one howitzer platoon and has 
not been given an additional machine 
gun company. The battalion com- 
mander has assigned only 240 yards of 
frontage to Company B and has di- 
rected two platoons of machine guns to 
support it, while the howitzer platoon is 
in support of both companies. The bat- 
talion commander has provided a ma- 
chine gun platoon for each 120 yards in 
the main attack and for 360 yards in 
the secondary attack. With ground 
suitable for overhead fire he has been 
able to give direct machine gun support 
to the main attack. He has thus made 
provision for the rapid progress of Com- 
pany B and for the envelopment from 
the west of the hill in the zone of Com- 
pany A. 

Plate 5 presents an entirely different 
situation. There is no ground in rear of 
the line of departure suitable for over- 
head fire of machine guns. It is impos- 
sible to support the rifle companies from 
positions directly in their rear. The 
machine guns represent so much fire 
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yower that it is essential to find some 
eans for using them, although the situ- 
ation is not ideal for their use. There 
are two Ways in which to use them. 

Gaps may be created by the infantry 
ine and the machine guns may be fired 
‘hrough these gaps. If these gaps are 
all, the machine guns will have to 
ease firing when the riflemen have ad- 
vanced a very short distance, or the 
riflemen will be endangered. It will 
‘hen be necessary to work the machine 
nuns forward until they are on a line 
with the riflemen. This method of em- 
loving machine guns is expensive in 
both time and men and is practicable 
mly in woods. 

The other method is to assign a defi- 
nite sector of considerable width as a 
‘arget for the machine guns and to con- 
tine the advance of the riflemen to that 
part of the front not covered by the ma- 
Every battalion zone of 
iction will contain some cover that will 
iffer favorable routes of advance for 
the riflemen. Other parts of the bat- 
‘alion zone will be so barren that an at- 
tempt to advance there will meet with 
severe losses. Plate 5 shows a battalion 
zone of action 800 yards wide, with 
zood cover in the center and no cover 
vhatever on either flank. The battalion 
commander, looking over his zone, de- 
ided that it would be suicidal to at- 
tempt to advance on either flank, so he 
issigned those parts of the enemy’s line 
is targets for the machine guns and con- 
fined the advance of the rifle companies 
‘o the cover on each side of the small 
stream. The trench mortar could fire 
on the part of the line that the rifle com- 
anies attacked, and was assigned to 
he support of both companies. The 
ue-pounder would have to find suitable 
‘argets in the zone assigned to the ma- 
hine guns. Whether the machine guns 


‘hine guns. 


would advance at all would depend on 
the range of the first firing position. 
With a firing position within 800 yards 
of the enemy, it would not pay to at- 
tempt to advance the machine guns un- 
der the conditions as given. When the 
riflemen had advanced until they were 
ready to pierce the enemy’s position, a 
rocket or other prearranged signal 
would be given and the fire of the ma- 
chine guns and howitzers would lift. 
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The riflemen would then roll up the ene- 
my from the point of penetration. The 
battalion commander was not able to 
give direct machine gun support to his 
main attack, but was able to reduce the 
frontage to be directly attacked and to 
advance only in that part of his zone 
of action where cover was available. 
He has thus employed his machine gun 
fire to provide a scheme of maneuver. 
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Plate 6 is a variation of conditions 
shown in Plate 5. The ground in rear 
of the line of departure is not suitable 
for overhead fire of machine guns. The 
ground in the center of the battalion 
zone of action is flat and barren of cover. 
The ground on the flanks is broken and 
offers cover for advancing riflemen. The 
battalion commander restricted the ad- 


vance of the rifle companies to the coy- 
ered routes on the flanks and assigned 
the center of the enemy line as a target 
for the machine guns and the one- 
pounder. The ground on the left flank 
appeared more favorable for the ad- 
vance than that on the right. There- 
fore he decided to make his main effort 
with Company B and assigned the 
trench mortar to its support. When 
Company B was about to pierce the 
enemy’s line it would send up a signal 
rocket and the machine gun and howit- 
zer fire would lift. The enemy’s line 
pierced, it would be rolled up in the 
whole of the battalion zone of action. 

The foregoing examples illustrate the 
intimate connection between the fire of 
the auxiliary weapons and the scheme 
of maneuver of the organization. When 
ground suitable for overhead fire of ma- 
chine guns is available, the simplest and 
most effective method of furthering the 
scheme of maneuver is to give direct 
overhead fire support to the unit that 
is making the main attack. When such 
ground is not available the machine 
guns must fire on the enemy’s line where 
the conditions are least favorable for 
the advance of riflemen, and the attack 
of the riflemen must be restricted to the 
terrain which offers the most favorable 
conditions for advancing under cover. 








The Origin of Khaki 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


URING the Indian Mutiny, a provisional volun- 
teer force of civilians and unattached officers was 
formed at Mirath. This was called the “Khaki Force” 
from the color of the uniform they adopted, the word 
khaki meaning “dust-color.” 
This appears to be the first use of the word in con- 
nection with military uniforms. 
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Caprain JAMes P. Murpny, Infantry 


Being an account of Captain Abraham Lincoln's ser- 
vice in the 4th Illinois V olunteer Infantry, during the 


Black Hawk Indian War, 1832 


AT THE outbreak of the Black 
A Hawk War early in 1832, Abra- 
ham Lineoln’s employer, Denton Offut, 
small 


failed in business, closed his 

the 

vil- 

age of New 

Salem, Ih- 

ois, and de- 

arted 
rts un- 

Lin- 

oln was out 

[a job. 

The ques- 
tion with him 
was whether 
to remain at 
New Salem, 

icking up 
such jobs as 
he could find, 

r to seek 
fields afresh 

nd pastures 
new.” Ona 
lay in April 

messenger 
rode _ into F 

New Salem 

posted 

nad s¢ attered 

about the 
‘tores a proclamation from the gover- 
nor of Illinois calling upon the militia 
ol this seetion of the State to rendez- 
vous at Beardstown on April 22 to put 


store in 


frontier 


for 


cnown. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN 1858 


A photograph of Mr. Lincoln taken at the time of his polit- 
ical campaign for U. S. Senator in 1858. 
graph loaned by the author.) 


down the uprising of the tribe of Sac 
Indians under Chief Black Hawk. 
This was a turning point in Lincoln’s 
life; though he did not realize it at the 
time, his sub- 
sequent po- 
litical career 
was shaped 

that day. 
Lincoln 
was a mem- 
ber of the mi- 
litia and had 
elected 
captain of 
the New 
Salem com- 
pany. The 
company had 
been accus- 
tomed to 
meet for drill 
twice a year. 
Under the 
laws of the 
State every 
able - bodied 
male inhabit- 
ant of legal 
age was re- 
garded as a 
member of 
the company 
and required to come to drill, under 
penalty of a fine of one dollar. As dol- 
lars were scarce in those days, it is 
needless to say there were no “slackers.” 


been 


(From a photo- 


12) 
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Upon reading the governor’s procla- 
mation, Lincoln seized paper and his 
quill pen and, making an appropriate 
heading, “that the undersigned agree to 
volunteer, etc.” at the top of the sheet, 
signed the paper and invited others to 
join him in raising a company. It 
seems that one James O. Kirkpatrick, 
who was the owner of a sawmill a few 
miles up the river from New Salem, 
was at the same time busy along the 
same line. Learning that there were 
two lists of signers, a meeting of all 
volunteers at Richland, a few miles 
south of New Salem, was arranged. 
Here these volunteers met, made out 
a temporary muster roll, and tenta- 
tively elected officers. Kirkpatrick was 
ambitious to be captain, but the 
Clary’s Grove boys, a hardy group of 
clannish Hibernian pioneers, took con- 
trol of the election and determined to 
choose as their company commander 
their friend and idol, Abe Lincoln. 
Quietly circulating among the crowd, 
they spread their propaganda until as- 
sured of a clear majority in Abe’s 
favor. When the time came for elect- 
ing a captain, it was suggested and 
agreed that Kirkpatrick and Lincoln 
should step out to the front, that all 
those who favored Kirkpatrick should 
fall in behind him and those who 
favored Lincoln should line up behind 
him. Lincoln’s line was twice as long 
as Kirkpatrick’s. Lincoln afterwards 
said that never in his life had he de- 
sired anything so much as he then de- 
sired to beat Kirkpatrick for captain. 
Kirkpatrick, after his defeat for cap- 
tain, dropped out of the company. 

Lincoln made a brief response of 
modest and thankful acceptance. It 
was the first official trust ever turned 
over to his keeping, and he prized it 
and the distinction it gave him more 





brigade, 
















































than any which in after years fell to 
his lot. His company savored strongly 
of the Clary’s Grove order; though 
daring enough in the presence of dan- 
ger, the men were difficult to bring 
down to the inflexibilities of military 
discipline. Each one seemed perfectly 
able and willing to care for himself, 
and while the captain’s authority was 
respectfully observed, yet they were 
none the less a crowd of “generous 
ruffians.” 

These men, after agreeing upon the 
things necessary to take along, parted 
to meet at Beardstown. Here the elee- 
tion of Lincoln as captain was officially 
confirmed on April 21, 1832. It is 
interesting to note that Jack Arm- 
strong, whom Lincoln had wrestled and 
thrown, was first sergeant in this com- 
pany. As a part of the 4th Regiment 
of Volunteers in General Whiteside’s 
the company went from 
Beardstown to Rock Island, thence up 
the Rock River to a point near Rock- 
ford, and thence south to Ottawa, 
where it remained until mustered out 
of the service on May 27, 1832. 

Lincoln’s knowledge of drill and tac- 
tics was limited. On one occasion, 
having to pass through a narrow gate 
with his company and being unable to 
think of the proper command, he halted 
the company and said, “This company 
will disband and immediately fall in 
again inside this gate.” At another 
time Lincoln violated an order of his 
superior officer by firing a gun within 
50 yards of camp; he was arrested and 
deprived of his sword for a day. Again 
one of his men got into the officers’ 
quarters and helped himself to a quan- 
tity of liquors which he distributed 
among his friends. The next morning 
Lincoln had but a handful of men 
sober enough to march and left the rest 
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to come on when they got sober. Lin- 
coln knew nothing about their taking 
the liquor, but he was arrested and re- 
quired to wear a wooden sword for two 
days. 

The nearest Lincoln got to any en- 
cagement of the Black Hawk War was 
at Kellog’s Springs on June 25. He 
arrived there shortly after the skirmish 
and helped to bury the five men who 
had been killed and scalped by the 
Indians. 

The term of enlistment of Lincoln’s 
company expired, most of the men had 
tired of the service, the novelty of 
which had worn off, and longed for the 
comforts of home, so they refused 
either to re-enlist or render further 
They turned their faces home- 
ward, each with his appetite for mili- 
tury glory well satiated. But the war 
was not over, and the mighty Black 
Hawk was still east of the Mississippi. 
\ few of the men remained and re- 
enlisted. Among them was Lincoln, who 
enlisted in another company as a digni- 
tied private on May 27. This enlist- 

nt was for twenty days, and on 
lune 16 the company was mustered out. 
On the same day Lincoln re-enlisted 
n Captain Earley’s company and was 
mustered out af Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, on July 10, 1832. On the night 
before he became a civilian again, 
cmeone stole Lincoln’s horse and he 
had to walk from Whitewater to Peoria, 
I\linois. At Peoria, Lincoln and a com- 
anion bought a canoe and paddled 
down the Illinois River to Havana, 
where they sold the canoe and walked 
across country to New Salem. 

It has pleased some of Mr. Lincoln’s 
biographers to attribute his re-enlist- 
iments to pure patriotism on his part 
nd a conscientious desire to serve his 

intry. From the standpoint of senti- 


service. 


ment that is a comfortable view to 
take, but there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Lincoln never enter- 
tained such serious notions of the cam- 
paign. In fact, the ground for this be- 
lief comes from the best authority, 
though indirectly through authentic 
sources, namely, from the soldier him- 
self. Lincoln had no home, he had cut 
loose from his parents, he left behind 
him no anxious wife and children, and 
no chair before a warm fireside re- 
mained vacant for him, and, finally, he 
was out of a job and could do nothing 
better than enlist again. 

However much in later years he may 
have pretended to ridicule the disasters 
of the Black Hawk War or the part he 
took in it, yet Lincoln was proud of it 
after all. When Congress, along in the 
‘50’s, granted him a land warrant for 
his service he was greatly pleased. He 
located on tracts in Iowa and Illinois 
and died owning land under this war- 
rant. 

The return of the Black Hawk war- 
riers to New Salem occurred in the 
month of August, but a short time be- 
fore the general election. A new legis- 
lature was to be chosen. As Lincoln 
had declared to his comrades in the 
service that he would, and in obedience 
to the effusive declaration of principles 
which he had issued over his signature 
in March, before he went to war, he 
presented himself to the people of his 
newly adopted county as a candidate 
for the legislature. His political ca- 
reer, begun under these circumstances, 
was to be more varied than he realized. 
Though his military career was brief, 
“he also served.” His comrades re- 
mained loyal to him. Later he justified 
their belief in his integrity and honesty 
of purpose. 











Motors for Muscles 


LIEUTENANT CoLongeL M. H. THOMLINSON 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to 

review the progress that has been 
made in substituting motor power for 
animal power in infantry units since 
1916. The article has nothing to do 
with mechanization, though it may be 
well at the beginning to state the dif- 
ference between mechanization and mo- 
torization. 

In general, mechanization is that situ- 
ation in which men are transported in 
and fight from armored machines. Mo- 
torization is the replacement of animal- 
drawn by motor-propelled vehicles and 
the employment of motor vehicles for 
the rapid transportation of large bodies 
of troops. 

The allotments of motor equipment 
to infantry units by tables of organiza- 
tion between 1917 and 1921 were as fol- 
lows: 

1917: The tables for the infantry di- 
vision published in May, 1917, pursuant 
to the National Defense Act of 1916, 
authorized six motorcycles for an in- 
fantry brigade headquarters. Of the 
other combat elements in the division, 
the field artillery brigade had six motor- 
cycles, and the aero squadron had all 
its transportation motorized. The divi- 
sion trains were largely motorized. Ag- 
gregate of motor vehicles in the division 
(27,000 men), 767. 

1918: The tables of organization of 
December, 1918, presumed to be the re- 
sult of experience in France, gave the 
following motor equipment to an infan- 
try brigade: brigade headquarters, one 
motor car and five motorcycles; brigade 
machine gun battalion, none; each regi- 
ment, one motor car and two motorcy- 
cles. To the field artillery, however, 
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allotments were made of cars for recon- 
naissance and staff observation, and of 
trucks for the transportation of instru- 
ments, communications equipment, and 
office supplies. The remaining elements 
of the division were motorized to a 
greater extent than formerly. Aggre- 
gate of motor vehicles in the division 
(28,000 men), 1,248. Of this number, 
however, 445 vehicles belonged to or- 
ganizations that are no longer in the 
division—the howitzer regiment, the 
trench mortar battery, and the divi- 
sional machine gun battalion. 

1921: After the War several studies 
were made of the proper organization 
for the infantry division. The resulting 
war strength tables, published in 1921, 
represent what the authorities at that 
time apparently thought was best suited 
to the future requirements of the Army. 
These tables gave the infantry brigade 
the following motor equipment: brigade 
headquarters, two motor cars, five mo- 
torcycles, one %4-ton truck, and one 
114-ton truck; each regiment, one mo- 
tor car, eleven motorcycles, two 34-ton 
trucks, and one 114-ton truck. (Of the 
eleven motorcycles, three were intended 
for use with each battalion.) Aggre- 
gate-of motor vehicles in the division — 
(19,000 men), 730. 

From the viewpoint of infantry trans- 
portation, the 1921 tables mark an im- 
portant step forward in that motorcy- 
cles were allotted to battalions to per- 
form some of the messenger duty, and 
trucks were allotted to regiments to 
haul signal equipment and for general 
utility purposes. 

From a study of the records it is ap- 
parent, however, that Infantrymen were 
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not satisfied with their transportation 
-ystem as laid down in the 1921 war 
strength tables.‘ In fact, prior to the 
issue of the tables, development work 
had been started on some types of cross- 
country motor vehicles for infantry use. 
Almost coincident with the appearance 
of these tables a board of officers was 
convened at Camp Benning to study 
the infantry transportation system. 
This board, composed of very able men, 
made an exhaustive study and in its re- 
port stated: 

General Considerations —Transpor- 
tation for the modern infantry regiment 
must be capable of meeting successfully 
all the tests of battle in which either 
great or small masses of troops may be 
involved. The severest tests will be 
those connected with the rapid move- 
ment of great masses of troops in con- 
centrations for attack, and, therefore, 
the plans for transportation should be 
drawn with these tests in mind, and if 
these tests can be successfully met then 
the transportation will be able to meet 
satisfactorily all the lesser tests imposed 
upon It. 

(a) No type of motorized transport 
has yet been devised which can com- 
pletely eliminate the horse. If proper 
effort be concentrated upon this subject, 
however, it is thought that the date is 
not far distant when complete motoriza- 
tion of infantry units will not only be 
possible but necessary to maintain or- 
ganization and tactical development 
abreast of commercial development. . . . 

(b) No solution of the transportation 
problem which does not adequately 
meet these requirements will be satis- 
lactory, and no solution will be satisfac- 
tory which, while meeting the condi- 
tions of warfare on a great scale, fails 
(o meet the requirements of expedition- 
ary forces sent beyond the continental 
limits of the country on special mis- 


sions. 


The principal phases of warfare for 


which transportation must be planned 
are as follows: 

1. The strategic concentration—re- 
quiring travel by rail and road, and fre- 
quently by sea. 

2. The strategic deployment—requir- 
ing travel principally by road, but, to a 
limited extent, across country. 

3. The advance to gain contact—re- 
quiring travel principally by road, but, 
to a large extent, across country. 

4. The attack or defense—requiring 
travel across any terrain over which in- 
fantry may attack or defend. 

5. The concentration for surprise at- 
tack—requiring rapid travel by road, 
advance and deployment, generally un- 
der cover of darkness, and attack across 
any terrain over which infantry may 
advance. 

6. Special missions — requiring the 
use of expeditionary forces beyond the 
continental limits of the United States. 


- . . + 


Independence of Roads——While the 
mass of the troops will travel by rail 
during the period of strategic concen- 
tration and, to a very limited extent, 
during the period of strategic deploy- 
ment, yet the desirability and feasibil- 
ity of increasing the speed of these oper- 
ations and throwing the war into the 
enemy country will constantly increase 
the amount of travel by truck in large 
masses. During these operations and 
during concentrations for surprise at- 
tack, it should be possible to embus 
whole divisions with all their personnel, 
material, and supplies; travel by roads 
at the usual rate, carrying within the 
trucks all the material necessary for 
combat or hauling this material by 
means of trailers behind the trucks. 
Upon arrival at the debussing point it 
must be possible for the division, com- 
pletely equipped for fighting and sub- 
sisting, ta deploy and attack at once, 
while its combat trains must follow the 
attacking infantry across any terrain 
over which the infantry may advance 
in attack formation. Thus equipped, 
combat trains will become as mobile as 


‘In 1918 there were registered in the United States approximately 4,600,000 light passenger 
cars and approximately 650,000 trucks with capacities of 1% tons or less. 
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personnel, and the division may ad- 
vance to the full limit of the power of 
the infantry to sustain combat. Even 
when this shall have been accomplished 
the attack will come to a halt if supplies 
of food and ammunition, etc., cannot be 
pushed forward through the zones in 
rear of the combat troops as fast as the 
troops themselves can advance. As 
roads are generally developed in time of 
peace to meet the requirements of com- 
merce only, the roads to the front will 
be totally inadequate to carry the bur- 
den of traffic imposed upon them during 
the last stages of concentration and 
throughout the period of offensives 
which follow. Transportation in such 
operations must, therefore, be able to 
travel without regard to regularly or- 
ganized roads. 

The Divisional Trains—The supply 
and ammunition trains must be essen- 
tially cargo-carrying vehicles; but, as 
set forth in the preceding paragraph, 
they may and should be used sometimes 
during the period of strategic concen- 
tration, strategic deployment, and con- 
centration for attack for the transpor- 
tation of personnel and the material 
necessary for immediate combat. Their 
construction is, therefore, important to 
the infantry commander. Again, as al- 
ready indicated, they must be able to 
travel across country as well as on 
roads. They should, therefore, be com- 
posed of self-propelled, track-laying, or 
tractor-drawn vehicles capable of trav- 
eling on roads at the usual rate of the 
truck or moving across country so as to 
conform to the movements of infantry 
and other arms in large bodies. The 
specifications for these vehicles should 
be drawn accordingly, but the drawing 
of these specifications is not within the 
province of this paper. The considera- 
tions here set forth, however, with re- 
gard to divisional transportation apply, 
in a measure, to all motorized transpor- 
tation employed by the infantry, and it 
may, therefore, be stated as funda- 
mental requirements: 

(a) That the transportation used in 
strategic concentration, strategic de- 
ployments, and in concentrations for at- 
tack must be able to travel without 


— 


regard to regularly organized roads 

(b) That concentrations for attack 
must be made principally by truck. 

(c) That the truck for all units up to 
and including the division must, there- 
fore, be a track-laying vehicle, self-pro- 
pelled or tractor drawn, capable of at- 
taining at least the speed on roads of 
the present truck and capable of travel- 
ing across country at least at the rate 
of marching infantry. 

(d) That these trucks must be suit- 
able for the transportation of both the 
infantry personnel and the infantry ma- 
terial necessary for immediate combat. 

Transportation of Heavy Infantry, 
Weapons Used in Close Combat.—Hav- 
ing arrived near the point of attack, it 
is necessary to debus; advance at one 
across country, generally under cover 
of darkness; deploy and attack, fre- 
quently at dawn of the next day; and 
to conduct the advance to the limit of 
the physical power of the attacking in- 
fantry. The heavy weapons which 
must accompany the infantry to insur 
success, namely, the machine gun, the 
light mortar, and the one-pounder can- 
non, sometimes also the accompanying 
gun, must advance with or be close to 
the assaulting battalion, must be abk 
to traverse any terrain which the indi- 
vidual infantryman may cross, and 
must transport the necessary ammuni- 
tion for at least a day’s battle. They 
cannot select their routes of advance in 
attack but must confine their operations 
essentially to the fronts within whic! 
the infantry unit which they serve i 
operating. The accompanying gun can- 
not be moved forward by man powe! 
fast enough to keep pace with attacking 
infantry ; it should be self-propelled anc 
must rely upon its own power to main- 
tain the proper rates of advance. The 
heavy infantry weapons used in clos¢ 
combat should be moved forward as fa! 
as practicable on self-propelled veli- 
cles, but must not rely entirely on this 
means of transport. Should the vehic!: 
in which these weapons are carried 
destroyed, the weapons must be able to 
continue the advance on wheels hauled 
by man power; should the wheels in 
turn be destroyed, the weapons mus! 
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-ontinue to advance for reasonable dis- 
ances transported by men and the rate 
of advance must not be less in any case 
than that of infantry in attack. 


In concluding its report, the Board 
recommended that development work 
proceed on the following motor equip- 
ment: 


A power cart with trailer; for carry- 
ing heavy weapons, ammunition, and 
communications equipment. 

A 34-ton truck with caterpillar tread; 
for carrying food, water, supplies, and 
equipment, and possibly for passenger 
ise. 

A 11%4-ton truck with caterpillar 
tread; for carrying contents of combat 
and field trains, for repair material and 
pare parts, for medical equipment, and 
for towing kitchens. 

A light tractor; for emergency towing. 

A reconnaissance car or tractor; for 
staff reconnaissance. 

A light motorcycle; for messenger 
service. 

A cross-country repair truck; for 
regimental and battalion headquarters.” 


Upon analyzing the quoted parts of 
the report, the following points stand 
nut: 


(a) The severest tests will be those 
connected with the rapid movement of 
creat masses of troops. 

(b) It should be possible to entruck 
whole divisions with their personnel, 
material, and supplies, and travel by 
roads at the usual rate. 

(c) Transportation for concentra- 
tions and offensives must be able to 
iravel without regard to regularly or- 
canized roads. 

(d) Combat trains must follow in- 
iantry over any terrain. 

_(e) Heavy infantry weapons used in 

‘lose combat should be moved forward 
\s lar as possible on self-propelled vehi- 
cies, 

Throughout the report it is apparent 
‘hat the Board was strongly in favor of 


track-laying vehicles. It thought them 
preferable for supply and ammunition 
trains, field and combat trains, trailers, 
and carriers for heavy weapons and 
communications equipment, nearly all 
of which types demand not only cross- 
country mobility but also high speed for 
long distances on roads. Looking at the 
matter after six years, it appears that 
by expressing its preference for track- 
layers the Board in no way prejudiced 
what was otherwise an admirable anal- 
ysis of infantry transportation require- 
ments. It merely looked farther ahead 
than the technicians have yet been able 
to go in actual construction. Its recom- 
mendations still constitute a desirable 
target at which to shootin the future 
development of motor transport. 

The development and tests that the 
Board recommended have progressed 
steadily and as rapidly as the money 
situation would permit. Concerning the 
types recommended, track-laying vehi- 
cles, both the caterpillar type proper 
and the combined wheel-track type, 
were given the right of way and a great 
amount of test and development work 
was done on them by the Infantry 
Board and by other agencies. Except 
for the caterpillar tractor, however, ve- 
hicles possessing track-laying features 
have made but little progress. Some 
have been definitely recommended 
against as possessing no merit for the 
purposes for which they were built, and 
others have been scheduled for further 
development. As to trucks, the pros- 
pects for the early development of 
track-laying trucks capable of meeting 
the wide requirements of the Board ap- 
peared, in 1925, to be so remote that it 
was decided to concentrate on wheeled 
cross-country trucks in lieu of those 


‘That part of the Board’s report. having to do with the development of pack equipment is 
nitted as it has no place in this discussion. Likewise, a statement of the progress of the de- 
opment of light-wheeled mounts for heavy weapons, and so on is omitted. 
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possessing track-laying features. The 
reconnaissance tractor had already run 
into difficulties and its development was 
being replaced by that of a cross-coun- 
try reconnaissance car. Trailers had 
been found generally unsatisfactory. 

By 1925, sufficient progress had been 
made in the development and test of 
individual machines to warrant recom- 
mending the appropriation of funds for 
the purchase of sufficient numbers (of 
the types on which favorable report had 
been then made) to equip one regiment. 
It may be said, in passing, that none of 
the vehicles recommended for purchase 
were considered perfect by the testing 
agencies; they were, however, the best 
that had been developed up to that time. 
It was hoped that by placing them in 
the hands of troops for use in garrison 
and in the field, to the absolute exclu- 
sion of the horse and mule, to gain addi- 
tional information on the technical fea- 
tures of the vehicles as well as valuable 
experience on the tactical possibilities 
and the organizational requirements of 
units thus equipped. In addition, the 
tactical use of completely motor- 
equipped units was necessary in order 
to permit a study of the system of sup- 
plying them with gas and lubricants in 
the field. At present we have no experi- 
ence whatever on which to base such a 
supply system, and the only satisfac- 
tory way in which we can gain it is by 
experimentation with tactical organiza- 
tions under conditions approximating 
as nearly as possible those of campaign. 
Therefore, the decision to ask for money 
for the experimental motorization of a 
regiment was a sound one, even though 
the motor vehicles then developed were 
not the track-laying types recommend- 
ed by the transportation board. 

Money was appropriated in 1928 (F. 
Y., 1929). Meanwhile, in the three- 
year interval, development and experi- 


mentation had continued with the re- 
sult that it became advisable to make 
changes in the list of vehicles originally 
recommended for purchase with these 
funds. The vehicles finally recom- 
mended for purchase include cross- 
country cars, for reconnaissance and for 
skeleton gun and communications crews 
(but not for general transportation pur- 
poses) ; cross-country cars with cargo 
bodies, for heavy weapons, ammunition, 
and communications equipment; 34-ton 
trucks, for personnel, weapons, and 
equipment of machine gun, howitzer, 
and headquarters companies, and for 
combat trains; 144-ton cross-country 
trucks, for the same purposes as for the 
smaller truck, plus field trains; cater- 
pillar tractors, for comparison with 
trucks in towing kitchens. 

A comparison of the above list with 
the list of vehicles recommended by the 
transportation board will show many 
departures from what may be termed 
the ideal types. This situation has 
arisen, however, as the logical result of 
many years of development and test, 
not only by the Infantry but also by 
other branches. The tests have been 
long and thorough. The net result of 
six years of experience is summed up in 
the list of machines for the experimental 
motorization of a regiment. These ma- 
chines are believed to be the best that 
have been developed to date for the di- 
visional supply and ammunition trains, 
for infantry combat and field trains, for 
carrying heavy weapons and communi- 
cations equipment, and for reconnais- 
sance purposes. Except the tractor, 
they possess high strategic mobility and 
all have a fair degree of cross-country 
mobility. The fly in the ointment is 
that suitable cross-country trucks 
should have front-wheel drive. Just 
now this type is so little in demand in 
the commercial field that the Army has 
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no present assurance of an adequate 
supply in war. 

During the eight years since the war, 
the economic situation in the Army has 
had a reaction on infantry transporta- 
tion from which we can draw valuable 
lessons that supplement the experience 
gained elsewhere in developing new ve- 
hicles. Due to shortage of animals, and 
for other reasons, the 5th, 10th, 13th, 
and 65th Infantry Regiments have been 
partly motorized for a number of years. 
In general, field and combat wagons 
lave been replaced by motor trucks, but 
gun carts are still animal-drawn. The 
motors are war stock; that is to say, 
they are heavy and are, in general, tied 
to the road. Concerning this type of 
equipment, one report states: 


The movement of field kitchens 
(trailer type) is practically limited to 
first-class roads. Troops at a distance 
irom such roads are habitually sepa- 
rated from their kitchens. Regimental 
communications equipment is carried in 
trucks, rendering it difficult to move 
headquarters from hard roads, and im- 
possible to do so in wet weather. 


LIGHT CROSS-COUNTRY CARGO CARRIER T-1 


In the opinion of this author, it ought 
to be obvious to any casual observer of 
the conditions under which infantry 
marches and fights that its transporta- 
tion should be of a type that is free to 
leave the roads and move across aver- 
age terrain. The use of the war stock 
now in the hands of troops is an eco- 
nomic necessity, but the experience 
gained with it is an added reason for 
discounting the views of those who 
would tie infantry transport to the 
roads. 

The manufacturers tell us that they 
can make trucks that will travel across 
country; the Infantry Board tells us 
that it has tested such trucks and be- 
lieves them capable of doing the work 
of combat and field trains. Let’s get 
some of these vehicles—get enough of 
them to work on the tactics, the organi- 
zation, and the supply of units that we 
so equip. We shall then have some- 
thing for immediate uses and at the 
same time shall be able to work delib- 
erately toward the development of ideal 
types. 











Is Our Army Post System Suited 
to Our Needs? 


A colonel and a captain inquire into our Army post system and make 
some suggestions. Starting with the same facts, they reach different but 
not wholly divergent conclusions —Ep1ror. 


Another Resurrection 
Coronet P. L. Mixes, Infantry 


CURIOUS post-war phenomenon 
is the complete paralysis of Army 
sentiment concerning a subject that in 
ante-bellum days stirred our imagina- 
tion and filled many columns of our 
service periodicals. One might think 
from the way the subject has been 
dropped that it is one whose fallacies 
had been exploded by our experience in 
war. On the contrary, the World War 
furnished evidence that what to many 
had been a wholly theoretical discussion 
was in fact a tried and practicable in- 
stitution. I refer to the cuartel or Euro- 
pean system of quartering troops. 

The paralysis of sentiment concern- 
ing this subject is all the more remark- 
able because the subject of housing of 
troops has been one of prime considera- 
tion in the War Department for several 
years, and because funds for the pur- 
pose have been made available through 
congressional action from sources here- 
tofore considered most improbable, if 
not altogether impossible. 

In the ante-bellum arguments, one of 
the most difficult obstacles to surmount 
in establishing the cuartel system of 
housing troops in this country was the 
abandonment and disposition of exist- 
ing posts, whatever may have been their 
unsuitability for continued use. We 
have seen that we magnified this obsta- 
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cle. Congress has authorized the sale 
of many military reservations that the 
War Department declared no longer 
necessary. There was not the insur- 
mountable opposition to the sale of 
posts that many of us believed would 
be general and inevitable. In fact, it 
was found that local influence in some 
instances favored the sale of the reser- 
vations. 

For these reasons and for the reason 
that economy in governmental expendi- 
tures has become the determining fac- 
tor in the solution of most of our prob- 
lems of today, the phenomenon of con- 
tinued silence on this subject is well- 
nigh inexplicable. 

Before the World War only a few o! 
our officers had seen a European bar- 
rack. Now we have great numbers who 
not only have seen them but who know 
from battle experience the kind of so!- 
diers that can be produced under that 
system of quartering. 

Perhaps the explanation of the ple- 
nomenon of silence on this subject !s 
the fact that a comparatively few oi 
our ante-bellum officers have lived in 
Army posts in this country for any con- 
siderable time since the war. Perhaps 
it is the fact that our officers welcome 
the opportunity to get good and com- 
modious government quarters again 
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when they are ordered for duty in a 
post after years of cramped lodgings in 
a city under insufficient commutation, 
nd are more than satisfied personally 
with existing housing conditions. 
\\hatever may be the reason for this 
itrophied condition of Army sentiment, 
the fact remains that we have contin- 
ied indifferent to or perhaps somno- 
lently unaware of the importance of this 
subject, which, I believe, has a more 
direct bearing on the efficiency of the 
\rmy than any question before us to- 
lay 
If the stock of arguments for the cuar- 
system was above par before the 
ir, it is worth an extra dividend now. 
The loss of time due to excessive and 
voidable turnovers of personnel, heavy 
cuard duty, and baneful care-taking 
quirements are much serious 
ctors than formerly in disrupting the 
chedules of training and in their gen- 
cral effect on the efficiency of the Army. 
(he training requirements are now 
much more complex and extensive than 
ney were before the World War, and 
‘lle causes of absenteeism, most of them 
lirectly connected with our system of 
ousing, are much more important in 
eir effect on efficiency than ever be- 
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more 


Since the greater part of the present 
\rmy has joined since the beginning of 
ie World War and perhaps is unac- 

inted with the arguments made for 

e installation of the cuartel system of 
ousing In our country, I propose to 
restate some of these arguments, bring 

up to date, and perhaps make 

ine additions to the proposals made 
unber of years ago. 

he cuartel system is, in effect, the 

opean system of housing troops in 

rge barrack in a city suited to the 

tical unit that oceupies it. A city 

k in the suburbs would be a desir- 





able place, with the buildings on the 
four sides of a courtyard. 

In Europe there is usually no special 
provision for officers’ quarters or, at 
least, for officers’ families. I believe 
that we should vary that by the provi- 
sion of an apartment house of suitable 
size and modern facilities and located 
on one of the streets opposite the cuar- 
tel. Here would live not only the offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers of 
the garrison entitled to separate quar- 
ters, but also the detached officers ha- 
bitually on duty in the city where the 
cuartel is located. The system should 
include the necessary stables, store- 
houses, shops, gymnasium, post ex- 
change, and other facilities desirable 
and necessary in all posts. 

The barracks and officers’ quarters 
should be fitted to a tactical unit, not a 
hodge-podge of units, so that the whole 
could be administered with no addi- 
tional overhead for the “post.” 

The barracks should be of three or 
four stories, one story in each com- 
pany barrack designed as a drill hall 
and, in infantry and cavalry units, as 
a gallery range. 

The barracks should not be designed 
for the small organizations that we now 
have, but should allow for changes of 
organization and for the temporary 
housing of the recruits received after 
M day and before departure of the 
unit from the station. 

The construction should be such as 
to enclose the square or city block com- 
pletely, with entrances to the court- 
yard through one of two sally-ports. 
This arrangement would permit a mini- 
mum of personnel to guard and keep 
up the whole establishment during the 
absence of the garrison at summer 
camps or in campaign. The city police 
could assist in protecting the federal 
property. 
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The cities selected for stations should 
as far as practicable and consistent with 
stratgetical considerations, be those 
within short marching distances of per- 
manent camp areas where facilities ex- 
ist for target practice and field train- 
ing of large units. As an example of an 
ideal lecation for an infantry regiment, 
there comes to mind Kalamazoo or 
Battle Creek, Michigan, within a day’s 
march or less of Camp Custer. 

The above is briefly what is meant 
by the cuartel system of housing troops. 

Let us see how this would affect effi- 
ciency. 

It is conceived that the prime factors 
of efficiency are economy, discipline, 
morale, and training. Let us see, there- 
fore, how the proposed housing would 
affect each of these. 


ECONOMY 


The slogan of the Army today seems 
to be “a dollar’s worth for every dollar 
spent.” The main function of the In- 
spector General’s Department has come 
to be frequent inquiry into whether or 
not the Army is getting full value for 
the dollars put at its disposition. 

By constant vigilance, great care, 
thought, and ingenuity, commanders 
and disbursing officers are able to save 
a few dollars here and there; but if sav- 
ings in large figures are wanted, why 
doesn’t the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment inquire into the comparative 
wastefulness of the present system of 
quartering troops? 

Most of our posts are separate com- 
munities, with their own expensively in- 
stalled and maintained sewer systems, 
water and gas mains, and electric light 
and telephone installations. A large 
number of separate quarters for officers 
extending over many acres and reach- 
ing for thousands of yards along ex- 


pensive roads is characteristic of the 
Army post with which we all are {a- 
miliar. Facilities and buildings are 
scattered everywhere. Heating, sup- 
ply, and maintenance are difficult and 
uneconomical. 

Compare the cost of original construe- 
tion and maintenance of a post of the 
present type, suitable for the garrison 
of an infantry regiment, with the neces- 
sary establishments and quarters for the 
same garrison housed in the cuartel ar- 
rangement. I have no figures to offer, 
but the difference is so obvious that 
figures are not necessary unless one 
wants to know the losses in millions of 
dollars due to our retention of a system 
that sooner or later must be abandoned. 

On the one hand we have the follow- 
ing: 


About thirty-five sets of married officers’ 
quarters in about twenty separate buildings; 

One officers’ club, general mess, hop room, 
and bachelors’ quarters for about ten officers 
in one building; 

About sixteen noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters in eight buildings; 

Barracks for about sixteen organizations in 
eight separate buildings; 

One hospital in one building; 

One post exchange and gymnasium in one 
building ; 

One guardhouse in one building; 

One fire department in one building; 

One post office in one building; 

One chapel in one building; 

One hostess house in one building ; 

One commissary in one building; 

Q. M. storehouses in about three buildings; 

Wagon and other vehicle sheds in about 
three buildings; 

Stables for five Infantry units and Q. M. 
detachment in three buildings; 
Shops in about four buildings; 
Ordnance storehouse in one building ; 
Magazine in one building; 
Signal storehouse in one building; 
C. M. W. storehouse in one building; 
Range house in one building; 
Several miles of hard surfaced roads with 
number of bridges; 
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Thousands of yards of sewers, with incin- 
and sewage disposal plant; 

Thousands of yards of water mains and 
branches, with pumping plant, chlorination 
vats, and reservoirs; 

Thousands of yards of gas mains and 
branches; 

Thousands of yards of electric lighting lines 
wire and insulation) ; 

Thousands of yards of telephone lines (poles, 
wire and insulation) ; 

Thousands of yards of drainage ditches; 

Thousands of yards of fences; 

Hundreds of yards of standard-gauge rail- 
road to warehouses, coal yards, and the like; 

About eighty separate heating plants. 


erator 


poles, 


On the other hand we would have in 
the cuartel system the following: 


One apartment house for forty-five officers, 
with apartments of from two to seven rooms, 
ind a separate wing for sixteen noncommis- 
sioned officers. Dining room, assembly, ball, 
ind club rooms would be included; 

Barracks for sixteen organizations, hospital, 
post exchange, gymnasium guard house, and 
hostess house in one building; 

\ll storehouses, sheds, and shops in one 
building ; 

{ll stables in one building; 

No chapel would be necessary, as the facili- 

es would be available and easily accessible ; 

No fire department or separate post office 
vould be required, as the protection and serv- 

e given to other buildings and personnel in 

e city would be furnished the Army; 

No magazines would be required; 

No roads or bridges would be necessary ; 

he city sewers would be used; 

rhe city water mains would be tapped; 

Only leads from the existing gas mains would 
be required ; 

Electrie light and telephone lines would be 
brought by the companies directly to the 
cuartel site; 

No fences and only a greatly reduced yard- 
ize of drainage ditches would be required; 

No railroads would be necessary ; 

The range house would be located at the 
permanent camp area; 

Une central heating plant would suffice for 
ll the installations. 


The Quartermaster detachment now 
required in a post large enough for an 


Infantry regiment varies from about 
forty to sixty men, not counting the ad- 
ditional service required from the regi- 
ment itself. With the cuartel system, 
this number could be cut in half. 

Without the figures, which unfortu- 
nately I cannot furnish to illuminate the 
above comparison, there is enough in 
the mere tabulation of the establish- 
ments required under the two systems 
to convince the most skeptical that the 
cuartel system is by far the more eco- 
nomical. In fact, the margin of econ- 
omy in favor of the cuartel is so wide 
that it is strange that the defenders of 
the present post system have not been 
required to attempt justification of a 
method of housing troops so out of tune 
with present fiscal policies. 

Unless the other factors in the effi- 
ciency of troops—namely, discipline, 
morale and training—can be shown to 
be so much better under the present sys- 
tem as to outweigh its obvious economi- 
cal disadvantages, it can have no justi- 
fication whatever. Let us see therefore 
what the probable effect on discipline 
would be in a move from a post to a 
cuartel. 

DISCIPLINE 


This factor is not susceptible of the 
same definite proof as economy. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that the discipline 
of the Army would show just as wide a 
margin of improvement as would its 
finances. I am thoroughly convinced 
that such a move would reduce deser- 
tions by a large proportion. 

Although there are numerous causes 
for desertion, the one most frequently 
assigned by company commanders is 
“dissatisfaction with the Service.” This 
is often a hazy guess, but the com- 
manders who are in closest touch with 
enlisted men know that there is consid- 
erable dissatisfaction with the Service 
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in the ranks. In the absence of definite 
knowledge, this is the best guess as a 
cause of desertion. 

Dissatisfaction with the Service usu- 
ally means dissatisfaction with the 
post. The men we are now getting in 
the Army do not take delight in the 
great open spaces. They find their 
recreations in the cities. Easy access 
to a city’s facilities for amusement and 
entertainment makes for contentment 
amongst soldiers, reduces desertions, 
and improves discipline. 

Twice during my service I have been 
stationed with troops within city limits, 
and my experience has been that disci- 
pline was excellent and easily main- 
tained and desertions were rare. One 
of these stations was in a Pacific Coast 
city in the pre-Volstead days. Never 
before or since have I seen so much 
drunkenness of civilians on the streets, 
yet unauthorized absences and cases of 
drunkenness of soldiers were compara- 
tively few. 

I believe that a comparison of dis- 
ciplinary and desertion records of troops 
stationed in cities with those stationed 
in remote posts of the country would 
tally with my own experiences. 


MORALE 


The reason for belief in improved 
discipline under the cuartel system is 
my conviction that this system of hous- 
ing would greatly raise the morale of 
the Army. Discipline, morale, and 
training are closely associated, and 
what affects one favorably or unfavor- 
ably is likely to affect the others in the 
same manner. 

What I have already said about ob- 
serving good discipline among troops 
stationed in cities goes also for a high 
morale among those troops. The state 
of morale of the troops in the Pacific 


Coast post mentioned above is in point. 
They devoted themselves whole-heart- 
edly, cheerfully, and enthusiastically to 
target practice during the season, firing 
on the range from daylight to dusk every 
day, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
included. During this time I never 
heard a grumble from a soldier. Never 
in my experience have I seen absentee- 
ism reduced to such a minimum as at 
this station. All work and training 
were taken cheerfully. Reenlistments 
were plentiful and the ranks were al- 
ways full. The reason was contentment. 
The street cars ran into the post and a 
soldier could get to the heart of the city 
in about twenty minutes for a nickel. 
Guard duty and care taking require- 
ments were small for a post, but of 
course much greater than they would 
be in a cuartel. I feel sure, if that Pa- 
cific Coast station had been a cuartel, 
that the contentment and the morale 
would have been still higher. 

At another station, the surroundings 
are attractive. The troops are all well 
housed. Units live well, have radios 
and pool tables, and are well equipped 
with reading and amusement rooms. 
Time and opportunity are available for 
sports of many kinds, including swim- 
ming. An attractive movie theater with 
a good pipe organ and an experienced 
organist to operate it is close to the 
barracks. Fatigue is comparatively 
light, as most of the work is done by 
prisoners. But in spite of all of these 
desirable features this station is not 
popular with enlisted men. The chief 
reason for this state of affairs is, I be- 
lieve, the cost of getting to the city and 
back.. The soldier must pay a dollar 
for the round trip completed in a day, 
and more if he stays all night. Soldiers 
off duty want to get to the city, and all 
the attractions we can provide for them 
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_jsewhere will not compensate them for 
hat they miss or think they miss in the 

-tivities of a modern city. 

While the attitude of the enlisted man 
oward the city may be admitted, I 
ealize that certain of my readers will 
not believe that the point of view of 
ficers is so generally the same. This 
. an important point. The morale of 

« officers is just as vital as or even 
nore so than that of the enlisted men, 
-ince it is to the officers and a few non- 
ommissioned officers who comprise 
‘he permanent part of our Army we 
ust look for setting and maintaining 
-randards, and for keeping the Army up 
A disgruntled officer person- 
el of low morale spells inefficiency and 
iy under critical conditions even cause 
national disaster. 

[t is undoubtedly true that a con- 
-iderable number of officers dislike liv- 
ng in apartments, that they enjoy the 
commodious houses and expansive yards 
with their possibilities for flower and 
vegetable gardens, and that they wel- 
come getting quarters of this variety in 
kind again after the difficulties while 
on a commutation status. Yet the 
sreater number of officers, I believe, 
vould prefer the city and the apart- 
ment house if it meant a better con- 
‘ented enlisted personnel. Contentment 
mong their men means fewer disciplin- 
ry measures, simpler administrative 
luties, and quicker results in training. 
Of course, some officers, like the en- 
isted men, prefer the city anyhow. 

In some of the former suggestions for 
quartering troops in cities, it was pro- 
posed to house the enlisted men in a 
cuartel but to place all officers on a 
commutation status and let them find 
their quarters where they wished or 
could. That has been strenuously ob- 

ed to not only on account of the 
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difficulties and sometimes hardships, 
but also on account of the loss of com- 
munity spirit and so-called post life. 

With a modern apartment house, with 
all the facilities for comfort and ease 
in housekeeping that it offers, these ob- 
jections are overcome. There would be 
no loss of community spirit. Garrison 
life would still be sufficient unto itself 
if desired, but the social contacts of 
the city would also be close at hand to 
be restricted or expanded largely at the 
will of the garrison. 

The accessibility of shops, markets, 
churches, theaters, and cafes would, with 
a great many officers and their fami- 
lies, more than offset the rural advan- 
tages of the present type of post. The 
small children and the dogs would be 
the greatest sufferers from the change 
On the whole, however, I am convinced 
that the morale of both officers and en- 
listed men would be much higher under 
the cuartel system than under the ex- 
isting one. 


TRAINING 


We come now to the factor in effi- 
ciency that in the minds of most offi- 
cers outweighs all the others—training. 
All the arguments thus far made would 
have little comparative weight unless it 
could be shown that the training of 
troops would not suffer in the change of 
housing proposed. As a matter of fact, 
training would be considerably im- 
proved under the cuartel system. 

There are two important points to be 
emphasized at the outset. The first is 
that three-fourths of a soldier’s train- 
ing consists of individual instruction. 
The second is that the cuartel system 
requires all field training, range prac- 
tice, and most of the unit training of 
organizations larger than the company 
to be done at the permanent camps. 
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Individual training, except range 
practice, can be done just as well in the 
cuartel as in the post. As a matter of 
fact it can be done better, not only on 
account of the frame of mind of the 
soldier and his longer continuance in 
the service, but because reduced guard 
and care-taking work would leave much 
more time available for instruction. 

Guard and fatigue are the soldiers’ 
béte noire. They are the commander’s 
too, when it comes to training. In a 
compact cuartel, with only one or two 
entrances the guard requirements would 
be very small. All fatigue require- 
ments would be greatly reduced. Even 
kitchen police could be reduced, because 
the units would be close enough for some 
of the men on this duty to join for a 
part of the morning’s instruction. 

Company commanders are much 
more interested in having their men 
available than in getting extensive drill 
grounds. If they can only get their men, 
they will see that the men are in- 
structed. The courtyard, the drill hall 
of barracks, parks and vacant lots in 
the vicinity of barracks, are ample for 
individual instruction and for small unit 
training. 

When it comes to field training and 
training of the battalion and larger 
units, few of our posts are suitable any- 
how. We need for this purpose exten- 
sive camp sites, such as we have already 
in many places, where all the training 
can be done under much more favorable 
conditions than at present at posts. If 
troops were quartered in a cuartel, large 
care-taking detachments would not have 
to be left behind, but practically all men 
could go to camp. If locations for the 
cuartels were well chosen, troops could 
easily march to and from camp at a 
minimum of expense. 

The system as proposed calls for gar- 
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risoning the cuartel with a definite tac- 
tical unit. This avoids extemporized 
overhead for the administration of the 
“post,” and consequently makes more 
men available for drill and other in- 
struction than is the case in many of 
our present posts where we have a con- 
glomeration of units. Since so many 
more men would habitually be avail- 
able for training under the cuartel sys- 
tem both in barracks and in camp, I am 
quite sure there would be a correspond- 
ing improvement in training. 

There is only one more aspect of 
training that needs to be considered. 
That is the possible effect on the train- 
ing of the civilian components. 

Since nearly all of this training is in 
camp, since we have shown that under 
the cuartel system it would be possible 
to have more troops in camp than un- 
der existing conditions, and since the 
general nature of training and standards 
of the Army would be improved, the 
effect on the civilian components could 
not be other than favorable. 

Inactive training of Reserve officers 
living in the city would be facilitated 
by the constant presence of the troops 
in the city. Those who were interested 
could keep in touch with the Regular 
Army schedules and participate in 
training, or at least witness instruction, 
on many occasions that would be im- 
possible in a distant post. 


I believe the case of the cuartel 
against the post has been fairly pre- 
sented. The evidence against the de- 
fendant is overwhelming and the ver- 
dict in favor of the cuartel must be 
given without leaving the jury box. 

Of course it is not conceived that a 
change to the housing in cuartels could 
be anything but gradual, extending over 
a period of many years, but it seems 
that now is the time to start. Many 
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troops still need better housing, nego- 
tiations for the sale of certain military 
posts and reservations are still going on, 
and the necessary funds for the start 
could be obtained. 

I am convinced that if a single regi- 


Il 


ment were quartered as I have sug- 
gested, the advantages would be so over- 
whelmingly evident that the cuartel 
would continue to displace the post for 
all mobile troops as rapidly as we could 
economically make the change. 


Why Not? 
Captain Cuartzs J. SuLtivAN, 26th Infantry 


N' )W that the War-Strength-Train- 
ing-Division Plan has been tried 
for more than three years, with such re- 
markable success and with such pro- 
nounced effect upon the efficiency of the 
commissioned personnel and the morale 
of the enlisted man, a brief review of its 
history will not be out of place. 

In the spring of 1931, at the earnest 
request of the then chief of staff, and 
upon the recommendation of a board of 
officers, Congress appointed a joint com- 
mittee of its members to investigate and 
report upon the training conditions at 
the Army’s continental posts. For sev- 
eral years there had been an extraordi- 
nary amount of criticism by members of 
the military committees and retiring 
general officers of the manner in which 
all Army officers were trained—or were 
not trained. 

It will be remembered that things 
came to a head in 1929, when it was 
discovered that between the years 1929 
and 1932 hundreds of officers would ar- 
rive at the grades of colonel and briga- 
dier general without ever having com- 
manded an organization larger than a 
battalion, and this in a skeletonized 
regiment. A board of officers, appointed 
in 1929, found that by 1936 the Army 
would be full of majors and lieutenant 


colonels who have never tactically or 
administratively handled a unit larger 
than a war-strength Infantry company. 
What was much worse, there was no 
likelihood that they would ever have 
such an opportunity except in time of 
war when they would have to exercise 
command over large units, whether they 
had any experience or not. 

It was true, of course, that most of 
these officers would have graduated 
from Service schools, and nearly all of 
them would have attended blackboard 
garrison schools from November to 
April since 1923. But no one considered 
this comparable with actually com- 
manding war-strength units in the field 
under simulated war conditions. The 
chief of staff therefore, in his letter of 
March, 1929, urged that something be 
done. 

The congressional committee ap- 
pointed as a result of this letter was, 
fortunately, an exceptionally practical 
one, though not too deadly practical in 
a political sense. It started to act in 
December of 1930, and it spent that 
month and all of January visiting Army 
posts north of a line drawn straight 
across the continent from New York 
City to Portland, Oregon, though not 
crossing the Rocky Mountains. 
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In virtually all of these posts the 
committee found, of course, that men 
and officers were, in effect, confined to 
their barracks for training. In many 
posts an hour’s outside drill per day was 
quite exceptional; the average outside 
work was about three hours per week 
during these months. Even this work 
consisted of only hurried calisthenics or 
short hikes during which the men 
walked doggedly with heads down, their 
feet slipping on ice or stumbling over 
ruts. 

Disciplinary drills were impossible. 
Corrected, practical instruction was out 
of the question, except in the school of 
the soldier, nomenclature, or manipu- 
lation. 

The instruction period at these posts 
—the period from 8:00 a. m. to 11:30 
a. m.—was usually devoted to trying to 
inculcate discipline and morale into 
units by talking about what indispen- 
sable things they are. There were daily, 
unillustrated lectures on musketry, 
scouting and patrolling, combat prin- 
ciples of small units, and related mili- 
tary subjects. Company officers deliv- 
ered these lectures to men who were un- 
accustomed to absorbing anything by 
means of the spoken, undemonstrated 
word; to men who were untrained to 
retain even what they momentarily un- 
derstood ; to men who, after ten minutes 
of listening in the heated room, were 
either mentally A. W. O. L. or half 
asleep. A large proportion of these 
men could not understand English when 
it was used with a vocabulary of more 
than two hundred words. Nearly a 
third of any company were one-year 
men, or recruits, who had come into the 
Service since the fall training period and 
therefore had absolutely no basis upon 
which to understand the theoretical in- 
struction. The rest were old soldiers 


who had heard the same classroom talk 
for from two to twenty years. 

The committee spent enough time in 
these posts to perceive that these men, 
almost all of them, were potentially ex- 
cellent soldiers, that they were eager to 
become efficient soldiers, that they were 
conscious of the fact that they were not 
being intelligently trained — though 
whether or not they were conscious that 
the manner of their training was no fault 
of their officers is another question. The 
younger recruits soon came to look upon 
the Army as simply another job where 
the hours were shorter and the pay 
much less. Reenlistment rates were low 
in these posts and desertion rates were 
high. 

The committee learned that, out of 
twelve months, these framework organi- 
zations received about three months of 
actual training. The summer months, 
which might have been used for tactical 
training, were devoted to training the 
boys of the C. M. T. camps. All of the 
officers and most of the noncommisioned 
officers of a battalion or a regiment be- 
ing on duty as instructors, mess ser- 
geants, or clerks in these camps, the re- 
cruits or newer men were left to the 
command of lieutenants who acted for 
whole battalions or regiments. And 
even then the parade ground was pre- 
empted by the civilian companies at 
drill in the forenoons and at play in the 
afternoons. After these camps, the re- 
maining two months before snowfall 
were cut up, by necessity, into so many 
training periods that no intensive drill 
could be scheduled. There were a few 
parades, two or three tactical inspec- 
tions, the target season was fired in 
overcoats amid flurries of snow, com- 
bat problems were run off in cold No- 
vember, and then started the winter 
grind. The company officers kept at 
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outside drill against increasing odds; 
cold weather itself didn’t drive them 
into the squad rooms; not even the first 
dec) snows drove them back, but one 
day there would come a heavy thaw, 
followed at night by a freeze. There- 
after, the grounds and the roads were 
either always like greasy glass or like 
an Arctic swamp. The lectures began. 

The officers at these posts were un- 
able to better themselves professionally 
unless they were of the type that studies 
at home. A eaptain’s average com- 
inand was a company, battery, or troop 
of about fifty men—not quite a full 
platoon. An average of ten of these 
who were on special duty he did not see 
except from 8:00 to 9:00 a. m. Leav- 
ing out the kitchen police and the room 
orderly, the sick and the absent, a cap- 
tain usually commanded four or five 
squads. In the afternoons these of- 
ficers, if below field grade, gathered at 
the club or elsewhere on the post and 
listened to one of their own number 
interpret the training or army regula- 
‘ions or propound a tactical problem by 
means of a map or a blackboard. 

The afternoons of the enlisted men 
were spent on fatigue. They painted 
and repaired buildings, worked on roads, 
hauled eoal, shoveled endless tons of 
snow, moved property in quartermas- 
ter warehouses, or mooned about the 
barracks. Backward men and recruits 
were drilled in the squad rooms, on the 
porches, or on the front walks. About 
one hour per day was devoted to gal- 
lery firing and preliminary rifle instruc- 
tion. The galleries had been built in 
the atties of the barracks, and it was 
impossible to heat these attics. 

In none of these posts was it pos- 
‘ible for any officer ever to command a 
iull-strength unit even corresponding to 


his own rank, to say nothing of the next 
higher unit. 

The committee reported further that 
it could not find any strategical or tac- 
tical necessity for any of these posts 
even in the event of any conceivable 
war. It found, instead, that all of them 
had been founded either to prevent in- 
vasion from the north or as a base from 
which to fight Indians. They were 
costly, useless, uncomfortable and un- 
explainable. As one of the committee 
expressed it: 

Mrs. —— and I have one child, a 
boy ten years old. Not long ago an 
uncle of mine died, leaving me an enor- 
mous, unfurnished mansion of forty- 
eight rooms. It looks to me as if the 
Army is in about the same predicament 
as I would have been if I had taken my 
apartment furniture and gone to live 
in that castle—my wife in one wing, the 
boy in another, and I in another. It 


would have taken my whole income to 
have heated the place. 


_In February and March the commit- 

tee visited the more centrally located 
posts—such posts as were then in Ohio, 
Iowa, and Montana. Here the condi- 
tions were about the same, but on a 
lesser scale. 

In the south and along the Pacific 
coast, where the climate permitted all- 
year outdoor training, there were but 
few troops stationed—this with the ex- 
ception of Fort Benning, Fort Sam 
Houston, and the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, and in the last named there was no 
room for tactical exercises. 

At Fort Lewis, Washington, where a 
war-strength division with artillery at- 
taehed could have trained almost daily 
throughout the year, there was but a 
skeletonized brigade of artillery, a tank 
company, a skeletonized engineer regi- 
ment—and no Infantry. There seemed 
to be something wrong somewhere. 
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It was from the report of this com- 
mittee and from the ensuing recommen- 
dations of the War Department that 
the Division-Training-Plan was origi- 
nated. 

The first step taken was to sell fifteen 
old, abandoned posts which were scat- 
tered over the country. In this way 
almost enough money was realized to 
pay for siting, building and equipping 
Fort X. Modern, brick barracks, of the 
type of those for the 29th Infantry at 
Fort Benning, were built to house 
33,000 men. Quarters for 3,000 officers 
and married enlisted men were fur- 
nished. 

The post was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1934, and so well had the War 
Department planned this enterprise that 
almost on the same day units and indi- 
vidual men and officers started toward 
it from all over the United States. The 
1st Division, which was to garrison the 
post, together with all of its permanent- 
ly attached units, had been carefully 
organized on paper while the buildings 
were under construction. When every- 
thing was ready, orders which had been 
prepared in advance were worded in 
such a way that the unit involved was at 
one and the same time changed in name 
and station. For example, Fort Y, at 
which a battalion of Infantry was sta- 
tioned, was ordered to make up a war- 
strength company. When this com- 
pany received its orders to go to Fort 
X, it became Company A, Ist Infantry. 
A regiment simply lost its old designa- 
tion and got another regimental num- 
ber. 

In addition to the new, complete, war- 
strength 1st Division, the following 
units were attached: The 1st Cavalry 
Brigade, the 101st Field Artillery Bri- 
gade, the Ist Gas Regiment, and the 


— 


lst Air Brigade. There were also two 
battalions of labor troops. 

Five general officers were assigned to 
the post as a faculty or critique board, 
but these officers had no command at all. 

The division and all attached tacti- 
cal units were under the command of the 
senior colonel. Colonels commanded 
all brigades, field officers below the rank 
of colonel all regiments, and so down- 
ward, each unit being under the com- 
mand of an officer of the next lower 
corresponding rank. Lieutenants com- 
manded companies, batteries, and 
troops, and the latest West Point grad- 
uates or other newly commissioned offi- 
cers commanded platoons. 

From the very beginning all line offi- 
cers were placed on rosters by means 
of which the chiefs of the different 
branches saw to it that every officer in 
the Army had an opportunity to spend 
at least one year at Fort X in com- 
mand of the unit that he would be most 
likely to command in war. The officers 
do not command these units on paper or 
by means of maps or the tables of or- 
ganization, but they actually command 
them in the field, and they actually have 
under them the number of men and the 
equipment that they would have in bat- 
tle. Officers do not do this once or 
twice, nor in one or two kinds of prob- 
lems on the same terrain, but they do 
it daily and weekly over every kind of 
terrain for a period of at least one year. 

When any officer arrives at Fort X, 
he starts, under the program of the 
faculty. with problems that concern the 
unit which corresponds to his actual 
rank. Then he advances to the next 
higher unit, the one which he contin- 
ually and constantly commands during 
his entire tour. Toward the last of the 
year he is assigned to the temporary 
command of the next higher unit, and 
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he must show that he can handle that 
unit both tactically and administra- 
tively. 

In 1935 officers of Medical Corps, the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Ordnance 
Department, and all other services be- 
van to rotate through the division. 
Finally, in 1936, in response to a gen- 
eral desire throughout the Army, the 
enlisted men were permitted to transfer 
to the division for a minimum tour of 
two years. 

Attached to the division, of course, is 
a recruit and replacement detachment. 
All recruits, regardless of where they 
enlist, are sent to this detachment and 
must remain in it for at least three 
months. Specially qualified officers and 
noncommissioned officers are assigned to 
this detachment, which in reality is more 
of a preparatory school than an organi- 
zation. Upon being turned over for 
duty all reeruits are transferred to units 
within the 1st Divisian and they must 
remain at Fort X for at least one year. 
During this year they do no fatigue 
except kitchen police and the usual 
work around a company or battery. 

At this point it will be well to remind 
the reader that this Division-Training- 
Plan was responsible for the now highly 
efficient recruiting service. .In 1935, all 
recruiting officers and stations began to 
be rated, not by the number of recruits 
whom they enlisted, but by the number 
of their recruits who were in the service 
on duty status at the end of the first 
vear. This change is now given credit 
for the greatly reduced desertion rate 
as well as for the fact that the type of 
Regular Army enlisted man is now 
much higher than at any other period of 
peace. 

Beginning in January, 1936, the 1st 
Division began to receive Reserve and 
National Guard officers for training. 


They came for periods of thirty days 
and were attached to units according to 
rank. During that calendar year 182 
Reserve officers and 243 National Guard 
officers received ideal training in this 
way. 

Officers who have not yet gone 
through Fort X do not realize the scope 
of the place, its varied terrain, the high 
spirit in every individual there. There 
are 110,000 acres in the reservation, 
and hardly any section is similar to an- 
other; there are rolling plains, a stretch 
of sandy desert, dense pine forests, thin, 
hardwood groves, low hills, the edge of 
a mountain range, a dozen fresh water 
lakes, three rivers and 3 miles of tide- 
water beach. There are about twenty 
days of the normal year when outdoor 
drill on a large scale would not be feas- 
ible. 

Has this division any value or im- 
portance other than that which per- 
tains to it as a training unit? Yes. It 
is always ready for immediate action— 
to all intents and purposes it is already 
in action; it is constantly simulating 
war conditions; it is always in the field; 
this is true not only of its combat units 
but also of its supply and transporta- 
tion components. Its faculty recently 
estimated that the entire division could 
leave its present location and arrive at 
any point within the Uunited States 
within twelve days, and at most really 
vital points within three days. 

Furthermore, the plan has reduced 
the upkeep and the cost of maintenance 
of the Army. There is no more. the 
annual wrangling in Congress over the 
Army appropriations, for the annual 
budget is so unvaried, so limited to the 
bare essentials of food, fuel, and pay 
that authorization of the required 
amount is a matter of routine. Fort X 
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has already paid for itself in the saving 
on overhead expense and by the de- 
creased fuel consumption. 

But, regardless of its importance as 
a tactical unit in case of an emergency 
or of the fact that it annually saves the 


Government many thousands of dollars. 
the real, great value of Fort X lies in 
the fact that it has transformed a dis- 
connected, isolated group of small units 
into a coherent army of efficiency offi- 
cers and trained and disciplined men. 








A Forgotten Battle of Decisive Importance—St. Thomé 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


EFORE 1746, both the English and the French in India avoided any 

armed conflicts with the natives. An attempt by the English to cap- 

ture the French station at Pondichery could not be carried out because the 
Nawob of Karnatik refused permission for the attack. 

In September, 1746, the French prevailed on the Nawob to grant permis- 
sion to occupy the English station at Madras. The condition was made that 
the French would transfer the station to the native authorities. Madras was 
duly captured, but the French were reluctant to fulfill their promise to evacu- 
ate it. The Nawob’s representative became impatient and cut off the water 
supply from the fort. The French commander promptly sent 400 men and 2 
guns to recover the water springs, which they accomplished by defeating the 
native cavalry guard. ° 

The Nawob’s son, Maphuz Khan, was indignant when he learned of this 
skirmish and declared he would teach the Europeans a lesson. He decided to 
wipe out a force of 230 Frenchmen and 700 French-trained sepoys then en 
route to Madras from Pondichery. Maphuz Khan had under him 10,000 
men. He placed them in a commanding position on the far bank of the 
Adyar, near St. Thomé, where the French were to cross. He believed his 
superior forces would easily crush the small French force. 

Paradis, the French commander, reached the Adyar on November 4, 1746, 
and discovered the native army barring his way. To attack he must wade 
through the stream under heavy fire. Without hesitation he ordered his men 
forward, and, scrambling through the water and up the bank, they formed in 
line and charged. The native army gave way and was soon in headlong flight. 

This battle was memorable in establishing an invariable principle in fight- 
ing Asiatics—go forward. Never again did a native army face a European 
foe in line unless supported by European allies. The belief of the native sol- 
diers in their invincibility was completely shattered and the effect on native 
morale was tremendous. 

This battle was the first use in the field of native soldiers, officered and 
drilled by Europeans, and marked the beginning of the military régime in 
India. Henceforth a policy of conquest was followed which led to the expul- 
sion of the French and the gradual acquisition of all India to the British 
crown. 








Antitank Defense 


Mayor Sereno E. Brett, Infantry 


HE FAST tank is now an estab- 

lished facet. It is highly important 
that we now study this rapidly de- 
veloping weapon with the view of es- 
tablishing an effective defense against 
it. 

lf the fast tank and its auxiliaries 
‘armored ears, mechanized artillery, 
and tankette-carried machine guns) 
are to be as effective as is even now in- 
dicated by actual tests (particularly in 
Great Britain), it is of paramount im- 
portance that our infantry organiza- 
tion be changed to meet this develop- 
ment. And it is important that we 
organize adequately to defend our- 
-elves against a first-class power whose 
army is or can be equipped with fast 
tanks. If, then, we engage with an in- 
ferior power, our highly developed anti- 
tank defense may prove bulky and 
quite unnecessary, but will give us no 
serious concern as to the final out- 
come. But, on the other hand, to or- 
ganize our antitank defense to meet 
an inferior power may prove disastrous 
it we are forced to engage a first-class 
power. 

It is not only the typical defense we 
must be concerned with, but also ade- 
quate provision for the security of the 
tactical plan when on the offensive. 
Thus, if both our opponent and our- 
selves are equipped with fast tanks, and 
our plan for an attack employs our 
tanks in the assault of the enemy’s po- 
sition, a counterattack by his tanks 
against the unprotected flanks of our 
attacking foot troops would probably 
involve us in disaster. If, as some 
writers have suggested, our tanks 


should first seek out and destroy the 
opposing tanks, the resulting action 
would be analogous to the personal 
combat of ancient champions while 
their armies were mere spectators. 
This does not mean that tanks in the 
attack should not attack and try to 
destroy hostile tanks when met; but 
it must be remembered that the great- 
est value of tanks is developed only in 
the attack. Any attempt to place 
tanks in reserve for the primary pur- 
pose of providing security against the 
enemy’s tanks is wrong in principle and 
will rob the attack of the full weight of 
this powerful weapon. 

It would appear, then, that foot 
troops should be provided, in the or- 
ganization itself, with adequate means 
of protecting themselves against tanks. 
Certain foreign armies are rather sen- 
sitive on this subject. Germany now 
includes one six-gun battery (75-mm.) 
in her infantry regimental organization, 
while Great Britain quite recently has 
added four antitank guns to each in- 
fantry battalion. 

Whatever the means adopted, it is 
most important that they be adequate 
to stop or neutralize masses of fast 
moving tanks. When it is realized that 
a mass of 20-mile-an-hour tanks 
moving from a position 1,000 yards 
away will reach their objective in about 
one minute and forty-five seconds it 
becomes quite apparent that a power- 
ful defense which can be brought to 
bear immediately is necessary to cope 
with them. Time will not permit the 
readjustment of the defensive scheme 
to meet such a blow; hence the initial 
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defense, at least, must be made by the 
local unit itself. 


STRATEGICAL DEFENSE 


Strategically, antitank defenseshould 
be based on the protection afforded by 
natural obstacles which are impassable 
to tanks, or are of such a nature that 
tanks cannot operate effectively. Such 
obstacles are water lines (rivers, canals, 
lakes, and the like) , mountains, and ex- 
tensive marshes or land subject to inun- 
dation. Of these, due to other require- 
ments of the defense, water lines are 
probably the most suitable. However, 
if the amphibian tank idea progresses, 
water will be less of an obstacle to 
tanks than at present. 

During the last phase of the World 
War the Germans realized the value 
of water in front of their positions, and 
we find them defending behind the 
Ancre, the canal between Ham and 
Noyon, the water line in the vicinity 
of Douni, and the Meuse. 

Until recently the Italians gave but 
little thought to either tank develop- 
ment or antitank defense. This was 
not lethargy, but really sound reason- 
ing based on the fact that their moun- 
tainous frontiers preclude effective tank 
operations. 

The early operations of British tanks 
in the World War were confined to the 
lowlands of Flanders. While this coun- 
try could not be classed as a swamp, 
nor in general subject to inundation, its 
water level was so high that disturbance 
of the surface soil transformed it into an 
all but impassable morass. This condi- 
tion proved to be an extremely difficult 
obstacle to tank operations, and all but 
convinced the British authorities that 
tanks were worthless. It was not until 
the Battle of Cambrai, when the tanks 
operated over favorable terrain, that 


——__ 


they finally gained the confidence of 
the Army. 


TACTICAL DEFENSE 


Tactical defense against tanks, in 
general, is secured by fire from effective 
weapons and by the employment of 
natural and man-made tank obstacles. 

The primary defense should be based 
on gun fire. Obstacles, including anti- 
tank mines, are used as supplementary 
means. It would be extremely danger- 
ous to place obstacles high in our scheme 
of antitank defense, as their employ- 
ment tends seriously to immobilize the 
defense as a whole. Also, it is important 
that we develop an antitank gun defense 
which will be adequate when tank 
‘obstacles do not exist and when time 
does not permit their construction. 

The general characteristics of an 
effective antitank gun are about as fol- 
lows: 


1. Power to penetrate 1 inch of armor 
at 1,000 yards. (Our medium tank now 
carries 1 inch of armor, and one foreign 
tank carries up to 1.6 inches. Antitank 
guns should be capable of engaging tanks 
effectively at relatively long direct fire 
ranges, otherwise fast tanks will swarm 
over a position before effective fire can 
be developed.) 

2. Penetration should occur at angles 
of impact up to about 45 degrees. (Due 
to the construction of tanks and their 
ability to change direction quickly, nor- 
mal impact surfaces are presented but 
a small portion of the time. Hence, it is 
essential that an antitank gun have 
power for penetration at relatively wide 
angles.) 

3. The projectile must have an effec- 
tive disabling effect after penetration. 
(A good antitank projectile should be 
powerful enough to disable the vital 
parts of a tank after penetration, even 
though such parts are not struck prior to 
the detonation.) 

4. The traversing mechanism should 
permit easy tracking of a tank travel- 
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ing 30 miles per hour at close range. 
‘At close ranges, a fast tank, running 
perpendicular to the axis of fire of an 
antitank gun of limited traverse, will 
quickly run out of the sector of fire.) 

5. Mobility should be high—prefer- 
ably comparable with that of opposing 
tanks. (Mobility is an important char- 
acteristic of an effective antitank gun. 
A gun placed in a fixed position, once 
spotted, can quickly be neutralized by 
smoke, artillery, or small arms fire. 
Also, such a gun has no power of maneu- 
ver against hostile tanks. It must fight 
it out in its position. This means its 
destruction as soon as the tanks break 
through. On the other hand, a gun of 
high mobility can quickly move when 
positions are rendered untenable or use- 
less by smoke or fire and can withdraw 
to rear positions if the tanks break 
through. To provide such mobility, 
such a gun falls in the self-propelled 
mount type. Such a unit is, unfortu- 
nately, difficult to conceal, and herein 
lies the chief objection to such a gun 
for forward antitank defense. How- 
ever, there are few positions where some 
concealment, either natural or artificial. 
cannot be provided for such a unit, and 
it is believed that high mobility far 
outweighs the difference in conceal- 
ment possibilities. ) 

6. It must be capable of developing 
a high rate of fire. 


It readily can be seen that the above 
requirements will place such a gun in 
a class somewhere above the 37-mm. 
cannon, probably in the 2-pounder, the 
3-pounder, the 6-pounder, or the 75-mm. 
class, depending on characteristics de- 
veloped by service tests. Obviously, 
the smallest caliber that will do the 
job is preferable. Care is necessary, 
however, to provide a gun with a suffi- 
cient factor of safety to prevent its be- 
coming obsolete with the appearance of 
a somewhat more powerful tank. 

Such a gun should form the frame- 
work of antitank defense, but other 
relatively ineffective weapons should 
engage tanks if a favorable opportunity 


presents itself. For example, caliber 50 
armor piercing machine gun bullets may 
have no eftect against the side armor 
of a tank, but, when the tank is climb- 
ing an obstacle, there may be oppor- 
tunity to “belly” it. Again, the caliber 
30 bullet is ineffective against tanks, 
but riflemen and machine gunners may 
have the opportunity to take under fire 
engineers or pioneers who are building 
a tank crossing over an obstacle. 
Whatever the type of gun or guns 
used for antitank defense, it is essential 
that they be disposed in depth. Also 
they should be so sited to cover logical 
avenues of tank approach. It is here 
that tank obstacles should indicate the 
proper emplacement of antitank guns. 
Obstacles tend to force tanks into more 
easy routes, or, where the obstacle is 
more or less continuous, to slow down 
the rate of advance due to the necessity 
of preparing crossings. In the latter 
case, antitank guns must be prepared to 
concentrate quickly on such crossings. 
The habits of the enemy in the em- 
ployment of his tanks should be care- 
fully studied by units charged with 
antitank defense, to the end that such 
defense may be intelligently applied. 
Generally there is a wide range of such 
habits which it is profitable to study. 
Among them are: his methods of con- 
trol; place of the tank unit command- 
ers tank in the formation; methods of 
effecting crossings over obstacles; for- 
mations, particularly with reference to 
disposition of depth; visible markings 
on tanks; tank supporting fires, if any; 
action of the tanks on reaching the ob- 
jective; and so on. For example, guides 
may be furnished to lead tanks before 
they join in the actual assault. In that 
event, it will be profitable for even 
machine guns to fire on such targets. 
Again, a tank platoon commander’s 
tank may always be in the same place in 
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formation. Antitank guns should then 
destroy the tank before engaging others 
of the formation. 


PRESENT WEAPONS 


The 75-mm. (French) cannon is the 
gun with which our divisional artillery 
is now equipped, and the one which 
we would employ as forward antitank 
guns. 

The most effective antitank use of 
this gun, when in the typical “support- 
ing artillery” position and firing by in- 
direct laying, is in engaging concentra- 
tions of tanks in assembly positions 
prior to the assault, or in destroying 
tanks that have stopped for any reason. 
Ordinary defensive barrages or con- 
centrations on an area in which tanks 
are advancing will generally not pro- 
duce very great results. Likewise, the 
attempt of artillery to engage single 
tanks by indirect laying is of small 
value, due to the speed of the tank and 
the time necessary to communicate fir- 
ing data. 

When placed in a forward position to 
engage tanks at relatively short ranges 
with direct laying the 75-mm. gun is a 
formidable weapon. However, once in 
place and engaged, it is difficult to 
change position. Another undesirable 
feature is that its entire traverse is only 
six degrees. If the new American 75- 
mm., split trail gun were adopted as 
standard for our Service, the 60-degree 
traverse would be very helpful for for- 
ward antitank work. 

The 37-mm. gun, Model of 1916, with 
which our Service is now equipped is 
not an effective antitank gun. Its muz- 
zle velocity is low (1,276 foot-seconds) 
and its projectile very light. It can 
penetrate our present tank armor (.6 
inch) only at angles of normal impact 
(or about 15 degrees each side of nor- 
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mal), and only at short ranges. An- 
other disadvantage is that the fuse of 
the shell has not sufficient delay action 
to permit penetration before detona- 
tion. However, this gun is easily con- 
cealed and is extremely accurate. It 
does not possess the desired mobility 
for an antitank gun, as it is dependent 
on mule-cart or man-power transporta- 
tion. Poor as it is, however, it is bet- 
ter than nothing, and should be given 
antitank missions. 

The new 37-mm. gun, M 2, should be 
much more effective as an antitank 
weapon. It has a much higher muzzle ve- 
locity (2,000 foot-seconds) , is equipped 
with a much faster traversing mech- 
anism, and is reputed to be able to 
penetrate 1 inch of armor at 1,000 
yards. However, this penetration oc- 
curs only on normal impact and with 
proof slugs (solid shot). Efforts have 
been made to fit it with a suitable de- 
lay action fuse for antitank work, but 
the difficulty is that a fuze with suffi- 
cient delay is so large that but little 
space is left in the shell cavity for ex- 
plosive. Also, the mobility of this gun 
is not any greater than that of the 37- 
mm. gun now in service. 

Guns of the infantry mortar type 
are of little use as antitank guns. The 
long time of flight of the projectile and 
the general inaccuracy against a point 
target are serious disadvantages. Also, 
the projectile has very poor penetrating 
properties. 

The latest tables of organization con- 
template the inclusion of one caliber 50 
machine gun platoon in each machine 
gun company. With the present bullet, 
this gun is not effective as an antitank 
weapon. It may be improved as such 
by the development of a more efficient 
armor piercing bullet, and become 4 
powerful weapon for use against lightly 
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armored tanks and armored cars. It 
is easily concealed, but again the mo- 
bility is of a low order. 

Caliber 30 weapons are in general in- 
effective as antitank weapons. They 
may be used effectively, however, in 
neutralizing tank accompanying wea- 
pous which may be engaging our anti- 
tank guns. When small arms fire is 
directed against a tank it often causes a 
disagreeable lead splash to seep through 
observation slits. In some few instances 
it may blind members of the tank crew, 
but this kind of fire serves to attract 
the attention of the tank and gener- 
ally leads to the quick destruction of 
the weapon firing. Small arms fire, in 
general, should be directed against per- 
sonnel accompanying or following the 
tanks. 

Single hand- and rifle-grenades have 
no effect whatever on tanks. There 
were some instances in the World War 
of clusters of grenades being .thrown 
at tanks with effect. Obviously, the 
weight of such a cluster would be such 
as to make its range very limited and 
its accuracy most uncertain. Such ex- 
pedients should not be seriously con- 
sidered as an element in the antitank 
defense scheme. 

If tanks are present in the defense, 
they should be considered as an element 
in the antitank defense scheme. 

When the enemy’s infantry closely 
iollows his tanks, the most profitable 
objective for the defending tanks will 
\sually be the foot troops. The tanks 
sliould be avoided and their destruction 
left to the guns of the defense. Such ac- 
‘ion destroys cohesion of the attack; the 
foot troops cannot take advantage of 
the gains that the tanks make, and the 
tanks lose the support of the foot troops. 
Defending tanks should counterattack 
before the attacking tanks reach their 





logical objective, thus taking advantage 
of the inability of assaulting tank unit 
commanders to concentrate their ef- 
fectives against the defending tanks, 
due to mental directional inertia of tank 
commanders and difficulty of control. 
This method of employment is particu- 
larly suitable for tanks not equipped 
with armament sufficiently powerful to 
destroy tanks (such as our light tank), 
or for tanks markedly outclassed in gun 
power by the opposing tanks. 

When hostile tanks are operating in- 
dependently of their infantry, defend- 
ing tanks should seek a favorable op- 
portunity of engaging them. Proper 
formations, mobility, and the element of 
surprise are paramount considerations 
in tank versus tank actions. Artillery 
should support such an action. 

Observation planes will prove ex- 
tremely valuable in spotting concentra- 
tions of tanks before an attack, and in 
determining the direction, mass, and 
depth of attacking tanks. Information 
should, of course, go immediately to 
those affected. Working on this infor- 
mation, artillery tries to destroy tanks 
in assembly positions before the attack, 
and the defense is readjusted, if neces- 
sary, to meet the tank threat. 

Attack planes should prove valuable 
for bombing tank assembly positions 
which are beyond artillery range, or 
for attacking columns. A close, truck 
carried column of tanks is particularly 
vulnerable to air attack, due to the 
inability of the trucks to leave the road. 

An individual tank or a line of at- 
tacking tanks is not a profitable target 
for any type of aircraft. 

An interesting means of antitank de- 
fense was employed recently by the 
Druses against French tanks. An indi- 
vidual armed with a short iron bar lay 
concealed until the tank approached. 
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He then rushed from concealment and 
thrust the bar between the track and 
drive sprocket, thus derailing the tank. 
The report did not state what happened 
to Druses who participated in this form 
of amusement. The use of this and simi- 
lar means for antitank defense is rather 
an heroic treatment for the tank evil 
and gives but small physical results. 


OBSTACLES 


As stated above, the primary defense 
against tanks should be gun fire. The 
selection of a position which is difficult 
of approach by tanks and the employ- 
ment of tank obstacles greatly increase 
the effect of the primary defense, either 
by canalizing the advancing tanks or 
by slowing down their advance. 

The presence of tanks in the op- 
ponent’s force will probably have con- 
siderable effect on the selection of a 
defensive position. When the enemy 
has tanks, an otherwise excellent posi- 
tion which contains no natural tank 
obstacles may have to be discarded in 
favor of a relatively poorer one which 
affords the advantage of obstacles. 
Likewise, the trace of any particular 
line on the position may have to be 
modified to secure the advantage of a 
natural obstacle. Natural tank obsta- 
cles which should be looked for in the 
selection of a position are bodies of un- 
fordable water, marshes, closely strewn 
large rocks, thick woods with trees of 
large diameter, gullies or washes with 
very steep slopes, very steep, broken 
and rocky ground, and tree stumps of 
sufficient height to “belly” a tank. 

Time permitting, the gaps between 
natural obstacles can be closed by arti- 
ficial obstacles or mine fields. The con- 
struction of tank obstacles requires a 
great deal of time and material, but 
considerable time usually can be saved 


by proper siting of such obstacles. For 
example, an antitank trench in loose 
sand need not be as wide as one in soil 
that gives good.traction. Likewise, a 
comparatively small trench just in front 
of a thick growth of relatively small 
trees will prove a very effective barrier, 
and one which is extremely awkward to 
negotiate with tanks. Where the water 
level is high, an effective tank barrier 
can be constructed by blowing a series 
of closely connected craters which then 
fill with water. Individual craters 
which fill with water can be camou- 
flaged, thus creating a very effective 
tank trap. Tank traps, in general, have 
but little physical value, but they pro- 
duce considerable moral effect among 
opposing tank troops. 

A well-developed fire trench is a 
serious obstacle to certain types of 
tanks. This fact should be fully made 
use of in the defense against tanks. To 
this end, where such a trench has been 
constructed, alternate infantry em- 
placements, preferably “fox holes,” 
should be provided at some distance 
behind the trench and occupied by the 
garrison of the trench when tanks at- 
tack. The tanks then have to stop and 
build crossings through the trench in 
order to close with the defending rifle- 
men; their attack is slowed down and 
they are held under fire of the primary 
defense for an appreciable time before 
they can carry their attack beyond the 
trench. The Germans realized the value 
of the trench as a tank obstacle when 
they constructed the Hindenburg line. 
However, they made the mistake of 
manning their first lines, thus permit- 
ting the tanks completely to neutralize 
the garrison from the near side, so that 
the riflemen who were following could 
carry it. This error also kept the defend- 
ing artillery from firing on the tanks 
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when they were operating directly should receive the widest publicity. 
against the trench, for fear of firing into Obstacles, either natural or artificial, 
its own infantry. must be so located with reference to the 
In selecting natural tank obstacles, defensive position that they can be 
or in the construction of artificial ones, effectively covered by fire. 
it is vitally important that the capa- In short, antitank defense, like any 
bilities of the hostile tanks be known. other tactical operation, is nothing 
To this end, the infantry must make a_ obscure or mysterious. Like other op- 
comprehensive study of the powers and erations, however, it calls for keeping up 
limitations of the enemy’s tanks, and with developments and giving it its 
any change in their characteristics share of serious study. 








Selection versus Seniority 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE principle of promotion by seniority is so firmly 
established in the United States Army that any 
suggestion of selection smacks of rank heresy. Yet 
history’s pages are full of the deeds of young com- 
manders who, if the rule of seniority had been in force, 
would not have reached field grade. Cortez was thirty- 
four years old when he invaded Mexico; Hannibal 
crossed the Alps and invaded Italy at thirty-one; Grant 
was appointed a major general at forty. 
Furthermore, none of the following leaders lived to 
be forty, the age at which in peace time an officer is 
lucky to have become a major: Alexander the Great 
(32), Gustavus Adolphus (38), Stonewall Jackson 
(39), J. E. B. Stuart (31). 

















Coordination of Signal Communica- 
tion within the Division 
Mayor H. C. Inetzs, Signal Corps 


N RECENT years much has been said 
and written about the necessity of 
coordinated action of all arms in battle. 
It is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent the methods and agencies for 
coordinating signal communication 
throughout a division. 

One may logically ask, “Why are 
special efforts necessary to coordinate 
signal communication?” The answer is, 

because of the large number of signal 
* communication units in the present war 
strength division, each under a separate 
commander but each charged with the 
mission of installing, operating, and 
maintaining a link in the division sys- 
tem as a whole. In the present infan- 
try division there are, not counting the 
signal details of batteries of Artillery 
or signal personnel of companies of In- 
fantry, twenty-seven separate organiza- 
tions all exclusively engaged in the same 
task—that of furnishing signal service. 
It is a basic error to regard these units 
as independent commands. No one of 
them is independent. Each must operate 
and cooperate with superior, subordi- 
nate, and adjacent units. For example, 
we may confidently expect that any effi- 
cient division commander will demand 
that the signal system of a brigade not 
only furnish signal service for the bri- 
gade commander, but also furnish divi- 
sion headquarters with nart of a relia- 
ble channel to and from the front. 

Not only must the efforts of signal 
communication units be so directed that 
the division system will furnish contin- 
uous service from division headquarters 
to the front line, but the duplication of 
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effort that is inherent when a number of 
organizations are engaged in the same 
class of work must be reduced to the 
minimum. 

There are three principal agencies 
upon which we rely for the proper co- 
ordination of signal communication 
throughout the command. These are: 


Orders and instructions that control 
certain phases of the operation of sig- 
nal communication units; 

Training of personnel; 

Cooperation between signal commu- 
nication officers. 


We shall consider these agencies 
separately. 

Instructions for the care and use of 
signal equipment and sometimes stand- 
ing instructions for the operations of 
signal troops may issue from division 
headquarters in the form of general 
orders or circulars. We shall not dis- 
cuss these, as we are now primarily in- 
terested in coordination for tactical 
operations. 

There are two types of instructions 
for signal communication which are is- 
sued prior to or during tactical opera- 
tions. These are plans of signal com- 
munication and signal communication 
orders. 

The plan of signal communication 
contains those instructions that are 
semi-permanent in nature and will con- 
tinue in effect throughout an entire 
operation or cycle of operations. It 
usually appears before an operation 
starts and remains in force with as lit- 
tle change as possible until the opera- 
tion is completed. For example, on 
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September 10, 1918, the 2d Division is- 
sued a “Plan of Liaison,” as it was then 
called, that contained instructions for 
signal communication for the St. Mihiel 
offensive. This plan remained in effect 
throughout the division’s participation 
in that operation and until September 
30, when it was replaced by another in 
preparation for the 2d Division’s attack 
of October 1 and 2 as a part of the XXI 
French Corps. 

The plan of signal communication is 
designed to assist in coordinating signal 
communication throughout the com- 
mand as a whole. Consequently it does 
not contain instructions that apply to 
but one unit, unless it is essential that 
such instructions be known to several 
units. 

The following are examples of in- 
-tructions usually found in the plan of 
signal communication. 

Codes and ciphers which are to be 
used, and any necessary instructions for 
their use. It will readily be appreci- 
ated that all units must know what code 
books are to be used and what ciphers 
ind key words for them are authorized. 
If there is not a clear understanding in 
all message centers as to this phase of 
the operation, great confusion, which 
may cause disastrous delays, will result. 

Airplane markings. Instructions 
ibout identification marks and stream- 
ers on airplanes call for action only 
irom the division aviation, but it is es- 
ential that instructions prescribing 
‘hese markings be promulgated to the 
entire command for the information of 
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Radio call signs and frequencies 
ave lengths). Radio reaches beyond 
‘he sphere of activities of any one com- 
mnander. It is, therefore, necessary that 
‘he higher commander give instructions 
ior the use of this signal agency in order 


that each unit may utilize it to the limit 
of its capabilities and at the same time 
not interfere with other units. The di- 
vision commander, from assignments 
allotted him by the army, prescribes 
call signs that are to be used by all units 
equipped with radio, and wave lengths 
for all nets. During the War, French 
G. H. Q. assigned all radio character- 
istics for the whole Western Front. 

Special instructions for radio. In 
addition to call signs and wave lengths, 
the plan of signal communication fre- 
quently contains special instructions for 
radio. It may prescribe the time for 
test calls, hours for broadcasting the 
official time, broadcasting meteorologi- 
cal data and weather forecasts, sched- 
ules of operation for certain stations, 
and the like. 

For purposes of distribution, the plan 
of signal communication is divided into 
parts known as general signal operation 
instructions and technical signal opera- 
tion instructions. There are usually sev- 
eral of the technical instructions, each 
dealing with a single subject. 

General signal operation instructions. 
These instructions are for the coordina- 
tion of signal communication through 
the whole command. The contents are 
of direct interest to and usually call for 
some action on the part of all com- 
manders, as well as of commanders of 
signal units. Such items as marking 
front lines, pyrotechnic signals, airplane 
markings, daylight charts, disposition 
advance elements are to make of com- 
mercial or captured signal facilities, are 
included therein. 

Technical signal operation instruc- 
tions. These instructions are for the 
special coordination of the various tech- 
nical agencies. They are of direct in- 
terest only to signal communication of- 
ficers, and commanders will hold these 
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officers responsible that they are ob- 
served. There are usually a number of 
these instructions, each published on a 
separate paper and each applying to but 
one subject or one technical agency. 
Instructions for codes and ciphers, radio 
call signs and frequencies, special in- 
structions for radio, and special instruc- 
tions for wire systems are examples. 
The technical signal operation instruc- 
tions may be published as annexes to 
the general instructions. 

The entire plan of signal communica- 
tion may be quite a voluminous docu- 
ment. It will be remembered that the 
plans of liaison in France were so. 
There are only a few parts of any plan 
of signal communication which have 
application to any one signal communi- 
cation unit. Consequently the plan is 
divided up into signal operation instruc- 
tions, each of which is published on a 
separate paper and each with a special 
distribution. The commander of each 
signal communication unit receives only 
those instructions that apply to his unit 
and that he must have to communicate 
and cooperate with other units. 

The other form in which instructions 
for the coordination of signal communi- 
cation are issued is the signal communi- 
cation order or signal‘annex. We have 
seen that the instructions contained in 
the plan of signal communication are of 
a semi-permanent nature and may gov- 
ern for a period of several days, or even 
weeks. In distinction to these semi- 
permanent instructions those contained 
in the signal communication order are 
for a specific tactical operation and ap- 
ply only until that operation is com- 
pleted. 

The second agency upon which we 
rely for the coordination of signal com- 
munication is the training of the per- 
sonnel. This is a problem common to 


allarms. We must remember that there 
are twenty-seven separate signal units 
in a division and that they must all in- 
tercommunicate, and each must fre- 
quently take over parts of the signal 
system from another. It is, therefore. 
quite essential that they all follow 
standard practices of installation and 
operation. This result can be secured 
only by standardized training. Let us 
take a look at this standardization of 
training. 

The training of any signal communi- 
cation unit is logically divided into 
three phases. These are training the in- 
dividual specialists, training the unit as 
a whole, and training the unit for oper- 
ation with other units. 

The finished job of any signal com- 
munication unit is merely the result of 
the efforts of the individual soldiers. It 
has been truly said that no signal com- 
munication unit is any better than the 
specialists who compose it. It is per- 
fectly obvious that a unit filled with 
radio operators who cannot send and 
receive messages, telephone  switch- 
board operators who cannot efficiently 
operate their switchboards, and linemen 
who cannot build lines, is of no use. 
Therefore, our first concern must be the 
specialists, and if we secure standardiza- 
tion in this training we shall have made 
a great step forward in coordinating the 
signal system throughout the division. 
A detailed study of tables of organiza- 
tion, coupled with experience, will indi- 
cate what specialists are needed. Prac- 
tically all signal communication units 
within the division, to include battal- 
ions, require message center specialists, 
telephone switchboard operators, field 
linemen, radio operators, telephone elec- 
tricians (repairers), and radio electri- 
cians (repairers). 

Knowing what signal specialists we 
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need to train, we have to decide what 
should be the qualifications of each 
specialist. We can do this only after a 
careful analysis of the duties that the 
specialists will have to perform in each 
divisional signal communication unit. 
Each specialist must have a certain 
amount of more or less theoretical 
knowledge, and he must have a certain 
amount of skill, i. e., be able to perform 
certain operations with his hands. 
[herefore, our training of any special- 
ist must furnish him certain facts and 
must in addition train his hands to the 
necessary standard of skill. We must 
assume that the time available will al- 
ways be short and that we must plan 
our training to accomplish the desired 
result in the least possible time. Con- 
sequently, in fixing the qualifications 
for each specialist we must decide upon 
the minimum knowledge and skill that 
he can have and still do the work prop- 
erly. Fortunately, this exhaustive job 
analysis for the various signal special- 
ists has already been made, and War 
Department Documet No. 1121, “Mini- 
mum Specifications and Index for Occu- 
pational Specialists,” gives us the re- 
sult. The qualifications which each sig- 
nal specialist should have in order to 
satisfactorily perform his duties are 
known as minimum specifications. 

The War Department has approved 
and published in the above-mentioned 
document minimum specifications for 
all signal specialists. If their training 
will bring all signal specialists up to 
these qualifications, we shall have done 
much toward securing the standardiza- 
tion of methods so essential for good 
coordination. In addition to these mini- 
mum specifications, or training objec- 
tives, the War Department has pub- 
lished a series of training manuals for 
the training of signal specialists which 
are of great assistance to those who are 


responsible for the training of signal 
communication personnel within the di- 
vision. 

In general there are two ways of car- 
rying on standardized specialists’ train- 
ing. If the division is assembled, as in 
our overseas departments or as they 
would be upon mobilization, the train- 
ing may be in a common division schoo! 
to which all organizations send men 
whom organization commanders have 
designated to be trained in certain -spe- 
cialties. When this method is not prac- 
ticable, as in our scattered peace-time 
garrisons, specialists’ training may be 
within each organization. Each method 
has some advantages ang disadvan- 
tages. It is profitable to compare them. 

A common division school has the dis- 
advantage of removing from the organi- 
zation commander the responsibility for 
one phase of the training of his unit. 
This disadvantage is somewhat reduced 
if the organization commander desig- 
nates the men to be instructed and the 
course of instruction that each is to pur- 
sue. It has the advantage of utilizing 
to its maximum such equipment as can 
be assembled. A school for the training 
of signal specialists requires a good deal 
of equipment which is not organiza- 
tional equipment. For example, to train 
a telephone electrician properly, he 
should be required to dismantle and 
build a field telephone. Obviously the 
telephones issued to an organization 
cannot be subjected to such treatment, 
and there must be a supply of telephones 
and telephone parts for this purpose. 
By a proper arrangement of the sched- 
ule in a common school this special 
equipment can be in almost continuous 
use and much less of it will be neces- 
sary. Another advantage of a common 
school is that it makes the services of 
the best qualified instructors in the divi- 
sion available to all organizations. In- 
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structors for such a school should be the 
best available in the division, chosen 
without regard to the branch to which 
they belong. A common school that 
places the best qualified man as an in- 
structor in each specialty gives all or- 
ganizations the benefit of his knowl- 
edge and skill. In a common school we 
can secure the standardization of meth- 
ods which is so essential if we are to 
have any continuity in our signal sys- 
tem. If our signal specialists are being 
trained in twenty-seven different 
schools, it is difficult to insure the same 
practices and methods throughout the 
division. By attending a common 
school, men belonging to signal com- 
munication units of different organiza- 
tions and different branches become ac- 
quainted; this is a great help toward 
later cooperation. 

The above comparison indicates that 
a common division school is the best 
method of training signal specialists for 
all units in the division. It should be 
noted that such a school is advocated 
only for the training of the individual 
specialists. Such a method is not advo- 
cated for the training of the units. 

When the training of the individual 
specialists has been provided for, we 
must consider the unit training of all 
signal communication organizations. 
This training should be entirely in the 
hands of the unit commander. It is the 
training of the team and falls logically 
into three phases, in their chronological 
order: training the section; training the 
platoon, detail, or company as a whole; 
and training the platoon, detail, or com- 
pany in operations with other divisional 
signal units. 

No matter how well trained the sepa- 
rate signal units may be, if they cannot 
work with one another they are not 
fully prepared for combat. Any plan 





for their training must, therefore, jp- 
clude exercises in which all the signal 
units in the division take part. It is 
during these exercises that we expect to 
show each signal unit what the others 
are doing and to give each a picture of 
its part in the whole scheme. Division 
maneuvers furnish the best opportunity 
to give the signal units this phase of 
their training. If it is not practicable 
to give signal units a sufficient amount 
of combined training during the period 
of division maneuvers, there should be 
division command and communication 
exercises. All signal units take part in 
these exercises, command posts are es- 
tablished, and the complete division 
signal system is installed and operated. 
No troops other than signal troops are 
present. It is instructive to note that 
practically all divisions in the A. E. F., 
after their first tour of duty in the line, 
at the first opportunity hastened to 
train their signal communication troops 
in exercises involving the installation 
and operation of the division signal sys- 
tem as a whole. 

No matter how uniform the training 
of signal communication personnel may 
be or how carefully prepared and com- 
plete the orders governing signal opera- 
tions, we shall still fall short of good 
coordination unless there is earnest co- 
operation between all signal communica- 
tion units. Army regulations and train- 
ing regulations state that the signal sys- 
tem of each unit forms an integral part 
of the system of the next higher unit. 
All signal communication officers must 
remember that the signal systems of 
their units, besides furnishing signal 
service to their commands, are part of 
the general system. There is no direct 
command connection between signal 
communication officers. The communi- 
cation officer of a brigade does not com- 
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mand those of the regiments. However, 
there should be constant contact be- 
tween all communication officers and 
a constant exchange of information. 
There is a natural desire on the part of 
each communication officer to excel the 
others. This is a healthy tendency, but 
must not be earried to the extreme of 
failing to assist superior, subordinate, 
or adjacent communication officers 
whenever possible. We desire coopera- 
tion and not competition between signal 
communication units. 


In conclusion, the methods of secur- 
ing coordination of signal communica- 
tion may be summarized as: 


Standardized training of signal spe- 
cialists, by means of a common division 
school; 

Field exercises involving the installa- 
tion and operation of the entire division 
signal system; 

Carefully prepared instructions for 
the operation of the signal service in 
combat; 

Earnest cooperation between all sig- 
nal communication units in the division. 











The Senior Service 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


T IS well known that in England the Navy is the 
senior service. In fact the British Navy takes care 
that this is not forgotten, and the phrase, “senior serv- 
ice,” is constantly used in connection with naval activi- 
ties. 

Very little attention has been paid to the question 
of service seniority in this country, except in cere- 
monies involving more than one service. Consequently 
few people know that the Regular Army is officially 
the senior service in the United States and has been so 
designated for more than twenty years. 

In its friendly rivalry with the Navy, the Army has 
depended on deeds rather than words and has never 
found it necessary to exploit the term “senior service.” 


. 
: 








A. W.O. L.—Desertion 


Coronet W. H. Watpron, roth Infantry 


. nN ’ WHAT happens to a guy when 

he goes away from the Army?” 
asked Private Sob Sobinsky when the 
conversation lagged. 

“A plenty,” replied the Old Sergeant. 
He was the regimental recruit instruc- 
tor; Sob was one of the new recruits of 
the outfit. It was after supper. The 
group sat on the barrack steps in the 
cool of the evening—the oracle and the 
worshipers at his shrine. 

“Tn the first place,” continued the Old 
Sergeant, “an enlistment in the Army is 
not like a job in civil life. Outside, 
when you get tired of the job, or the boss 
cusses you out and you decide to quit, 
all you have to do is get your time and 
beat it. That ends it. Service in the 
Army is voluntary; no man has to come 
in unless he wants to. But when you 
come into the Service you make a con- 
tract with the Government to serve for 
three years and you bind that contract 
with the oath of enlistment. 

“The law says you must not leave 
your outfit without permission. If you 
do, you violate the Articles of War. 
You fail to keep your contract, you com- 
mit a crime against the Government.” 

“An’ what’s this desertion thing we 
been hearin’ about?” broke in Private 
Sobinsky. 

“T was just going to say,” said the Old 
Sergeant, “when a man goes away with- 
out permission and stays only a short 
time he is absent without leave, but 
when he stays away for longer than 
thirty days he is dropped from the Army 
as a deserter.” 

“Then a fellow can beat it away and 
stay for thirty days before he is called 
a deserter?” This from one of the other 
recruits. 
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“Not at all,” answered the Old Ser- 
geant. “You can be dropped as a de- 
serter any time after you leave. It’s 
all up to the Company Commander. 
When he makes up his mind that you 
do not intend to return, he drops you. 
Thirty days is about the limit. It’s one 
of those customs of the Service I’ve been 
telling you about. 

‘Now, since we’ve got on to this sub- 
ject, I want to give you a picture of the 
fellow who beats it away and gets to be 
a deserter from the Army.” 

The Old Sergeant lit his pipe. It was 
a signal for everybody to light up. Cig- 
arette packs came out of deep unfamil- 
iar uniform pockets and matches were 
brought forth. The men drew closer 
to the Oracle—here was some Army 
dope they wanted to hear. 

“You beat it away and go absent 
without leave. The chances are that 
you do not mean to stay away. The 
absence goes on for maybe several days. 
You are ashamed to go back and face 
your Company Commander and the 
other men of the company, for you have 
brought a certain disgrace on your out- 
fit and you know it. You stay away, 
just drifting around, and you keep this 
up from day to day until you are afraid 
of what will happen if you return. The 
Company Commander is finally forced 
by the regulations to drop you as a de- 
serter, but he does not do so until he has 
done everything that he can. He writes 
to your home soon after you go absent 
and tells the folks there of what you 
have done and asks them to help in get- 
ting you back to your outfit. You see, 
your Company Commander hates to 
have desertions from his company and 
will always help a man who has made 
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the mistake of going absent without 
leave the first time, for he knows what 
it leads to. 

“When you have become a deserter 
vou have committed a major crime 
against the United States. Your ac- 
counts and military records are closed 
up by the personnel adjutant and you 
are reported as a ‘deserter’ to the War 
Department at Washington. Here the 
machinery for catching you and return- 
ing you to the Army is put into opera- 
tion. This great mill may grind slow, 
but it grinds fine. From the office of the 
\djutant General of the Army the fact 
of your desertion is broadcast to police 
departments all over the country. It is 
-ent to sheriffs of the counties near your 
home. In time it goes to the places 
where you are likely to show up. Make 
10 mistake about it, the Army knows 
where these places are. All of this re- 
leases a young army of sleuths on your 
trail—for there is a fifty dollar reward 
ior the officer of the law who turns you 
in.” 

‘How does the Army know where a 
‘ellow is likely to go when he deserts?” 
isked Private Sobinsky. 

“There is no need of going into that,” 
aid the Old Sergeant. “It is enough 
ior you to know that the Army does 
have ways of finding out these things, 
and many a deserter has been picked 
lip at a place where he thought that he 
was perfectly and safely stowed away.” 
A little exclamation of surprise came 
irom the group. Then the Old Sergeant 
continued. 

“You drift from place to place—a 
hunted man, always in danger of being 
picked up by an officer of the law. You 
can’t go home, for there is a policeman 
watching your old haunts, with his palm 
itching for that fifty dollar reward. You 
can’t write to your folks, for the mails 
are being watched. You can’t apply for 





a job at high-class concerns, for the em- 
ployment man there will ask you ques- 
tions about your past that will be hard 
to answer. Then, too, there are police- 
men and plain clothes men hanging 
around these places to inquire into the 
past of newcomers. 

“You finally get tired of dodging the 
law and surrender as a deserter. Or 
perhaps you are picked up and returned 
to military control. A few men get by, 
but they lead a dog’s life. This is not a 
fairy tale; it is a bare, unvarnished fact. 
It is the experience of almost all men 
who desert from the Army.” 

“Looks to me like a fellow could keep 
from getting caught in a big country 
like this,” remarked one of the recruits. 

“You might think so,” replied the Old 
Sergeant, “but the records show that 
not many do. They also show that more 
men surrender than are picked up.” 

“An’ how do you account for that?” 
asked Private Sobinsky. 

“In the Army a man has a good home. 
He has a good place to live and gets 
three splendid meals every day. The 
work is not hard. He has leisure time 
and opportunity to learn. When he is 
sick he is taken care of by competent 
medical officers and men. When he de- 
serts and goes out on his own the ex- 
soldier misses all of these things. He 
can’t go back home. He can’t write 
home. He can’t get a worth-while job, 
for he has no references. He is always 
dodging police officers and detectives. 
He misses meals until his shirt collar 
gets loose. He simply gets fed up on 
doing these things and turns in. And it 
is easy to see why he does it. Life under 
such conditions becomes unbearable. 

“Let’s go on with our story,” cau- 
tioned the Old Sergeant, by way of stop- 
ping questions for the moment. “You 
are a deserter. You have had your 
fling. Now you have to pay up. The 
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first thing that happens is that you are 
confined in the guardhouse until your 
case can be disposed of. There you put 
on a fatigue uniform and are turned out 
for all kinds of work around the post. 
Charges are preferred against you. 
They have to be investigated. There 
are records to come from your organi- 
zation and from Washington. All of 
this takes time. If you have been away 
six months or more it usually means a 
general court martial, with a probabil- 
ity of a finding of guilty of desertion, 
because it is assumed that if you stay 
away that long you have no intention 
of returning, especially if you have been 
apprehended and turned in. 

“Under some circumstances, as when 
you surrender and the absence has not 
been long, you may get a finding of 
guilty of absence without leave only, or 
you may get a special court trial where 
the limit of punishment is not so great. 
On a finding of guilty of desertion the 
sentence may be dishonorable discharge 
and confinement from six months to two 
years, depending on the length of ab- 
sence and the circumstances of your re- 
turn to military control. The special 
court sentence, on a finding of guilty of 
absence without leave only, may be 
from two to six months in the guard- 
house. 

“The proceedings of the court dis- 
posed of, you now become a general 
prisoner with your sentence suspended 
until you serve your time or you are re- 
turned to the status of a soldier in the 
Service. When this latter happens and 
you are eventually to-be restored to 
duty, there is another piper to be paid 
for your wild dancing. You have to 
make good the time you lost while ab- 
sent. Your old accounts are opened up 
and adjusted.” 

“What do you mean, old accounts?” 
piped in Private Sobinsky. The Old 





Sergeant was going too fast for him. 

“When you leave your company and 
are reported absent, your Company 
Commander checks up all of your prop- 
erty and equipment. Ordinarily it has 
been abandoned and scattered to the 
four winds. You wear your uniform 
away with you and you throw it away as 
soon as you can get a second-hand out- 
fit of clothing. All of these missing arti- 
cles are charged against your accounts 
and you will have to pay for them. 
Then if you are apprehended there is 
the fifty dollar reward that was paid to 
the police officer who picked you up— 
you have to pay that. Finally you have 
to pay the court martial fine. 

“All of these things pile up a big debt 
that takes months of service to pay off. 
In the meantime you have to draw a 
new outfit of uniforms and clothing, 
much of which you have to pay for out 
of your small maintenance allowance or 
from your pay at the semi-annual set- 
tlements on June 30 and December 31 
of each year.” 

“Seems to me that this is a gloom pic- 
ture you have painted for us. Me for 
staying by the game till I can get a dis- 
charge, regular,” said one of the listen- 
ers. 

“That is the thing to do,” replied the 
Old Sergeant. “There is absolutely no 
excuse for a man going absent without 
leave. Any deserving soldier can al- 
ways get a pass or a furlough when he 
really needs one.” 

“Say a fellow goes absent and hon- 
estly wants to get back to his outfit. 
But hard luck comes along and he has 
no money to pay his way. What should 
he do?” asked Sobinsky. 

“A soldier can always get transporta- 
tion to his outfit from any military 
agency in the country. These are scat- 
tered around everywhere. A man need 
never be more than a few miles from 
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one. Any recruiting officer can arrange 
transportation for you. You can go to 
any Army post and get it. Any Reserve 
unit headquarters can provide ways and 
means for handling your case. There’s 
no excuse for a man staying away for 
lack of money to get back. You can 
always do it if you really want to. 

“And here’s another point. If you 
should so far forget yourself as to go 
absent without leave, get back to your 
outfit as soon as you can. Do not be 
ashamed to do so. Go back. Be aman. 
Face the musie and take your medicine 
like a soldier. The longer you drift 
around the harder it will be to get back 
again.” 

“Supposin’ a man can’t get along in 
his outfit. What should he do?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Tf you will do your part there are 
few times when a man can’t get along 
in any outfit in the Army. I do not say 
such things are impossible. They do 
occasionally happen. Going absent 
without leave is a poor way to solve the 
problem. Go to your Company Com- 
mander and tell him all about it. If you 
do not get satisfaction, go to your Bat- 
talion Commander and do the same. 
Finally there is your Regimental and 
Post Commander. Somewhere along 
the line you'll find someone who will 
help you out of your trouble. You’ve 
got to do your part in the matter—de- 
serting the Service is the wrong way. It 
marks you as a quitter.” 

“What you going to do when things 
zo wrong at home, an’ a man is needed 
there to get them straightened out?” 
asked one of the group. 


“In the first place, many of the home 
troubles are only fancied ones. The 
folks write letters to the soldier filled 
with gloom from beginning to end. 
Finally you beat it home to see what 
it’s all about. You find things there 
normal. They are no better or no worse 
than when you left. Maybe they are 
the very things you left home to get 
away from. Now, you don’t have to go 
absent without leave to make this trip. 
You can always get a pass or a short 
furlough fux the purpose. 

“Granting that there is a state of af- 
fairs at home that requires your services 
—that there is a state of dependency 
and you are honestly needed to prevent 
suffering—you can secure your honor- 
able discharge from the Army on de- 
pendency, or you can make application 
for discharge by purchase, with all but 
a small amount of the purchase price 
remitted. You may be sure that your 
Company Commander and your Post 
Commander will listen to your troubles 
and try to help you out. It takes a lit- 
tle time to investigate such matters and 
go through the necessary red tape. 
During this time you must be patient. 
Desertion is no cure—you can’t get 
away with it.” 

At this juncture the assembly broke 
up. This party of new soldiers had 
gotten an earful of the subject of 
A. W. O. L. and desertion. They got it 
in a way they could understand. It 
gave them a lot to think about. Before 
any one of them goes over the hill he 
will stop and ponder over what the Old 
Sergeant told them that evening. 
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Captain Exsripce Co sy, Infantry 


The historical development of mod- 
ern armies, their nature, life, organiza- 
tion, and connection with the people and 
political power of the states make up a 
subject that 1s important to every citi- 
zen. Unfortunately, too few are at home 
in tt. The present study, prepared for 
Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE Socrat Sct- 
ENCES to be published by Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York, is an 
excellent piece of work. It presents 
facts and thoughts about land forces in 
general, past and present, and about our 
own and those of other powers, in a 
clear, logical, and interesting manner. 
On account of its length, the article ap- 
pears in two installments, in the Janu- 
ary and February, 1929, numbers of the 
JourNAL. This advance publication of 
the article is made possible through the 
courtesy of the editors of THe ENcycio- 
PEDIA OF THE SOCIAL ScrENcES.—EDbiITor. 


NGLAND began with militia, as 
reflected in the Assize of Arms and 

the Statute of Winchester. Although 
under the feudal system military ten- 
ures did supply the king with troops, it 
never became law that those not bound 
by tenure need not fight. The old mili- 
tia persisted, whether called and offi- 
cered by county sheriffs or by lord-lieu- 
tenants enforcing commissions of array. 
Indeed, national unity in Britain was 
forged by military means, royal rule 
enforced by those plain men of the mili- 
tia. “In this organization of the com- 
mon folk under royal officers,” declares 
Maitland, “there is all along a counter- 
poise to the military system of feudal- 
ism, and it serves the king well. The 
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great families of the Conquest are at 
length pulverized between the hammer 
of the king and the anvil of the people.” 
Even Tudor despotism did not de- 
pend upon standing forces. And when 
the Great Rebellion came in the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century, there was 
no standing army to be maneuvered by 
the king as Louis XVI tried to maneu- 
ver royal troops in France in 1789. The 
quarrel finally reached the stage of 
armed force, and then traditional means 
were used, the commission of array for 
the king and the militia for parliament. 
In 1644, at the insistence of Cromwell, 
the New Model army was formed. Fi- 
nally Parliament was victorious and 
continued to maintain troops as secur- 
ity against a possible Stuart return. 
But, until this time, England had no 
“regular” forces, excepting inconse- 
quential castle and garrison guards. 
At the Restoration, a regiment of the 
New Model laid down its arms on 
Tower Hill, on St. Valentine’s Day in 
1661, and took them up again with a 
new name, the “Lord General’s Regi- 
ment of Footguards,” which served un- 
der Charles II and later won glory as 
the Coldstream Guards. Included in 
the new British establishment of 1661 
was a Scottish brigade of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, which had served 
in France under Louis XIV and finally 
came to England with Charles II, now 
the Royal Scots. At the end of the cen- 
tury many regiments were raised for 
particular affrays and disbanded at the 
peace; but in the Eighteenth Century, 
under Marlborough, the British Army 
established its finest regimental tradi- 
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tions and most of the units which fought 
for him still exist today. They fought 
with artillery, with a revival of the best 
principles of shock action for cavalry, 
with steadiness in the infantry line. 
With their bright uniforms, their stiff- 
ness of manner and maneuver, their 
mode of fighting, they formed a typical 
standing army. It was kept on foot, as 
the law said, “for better preserving the 
balance of power in Europe.” 

In those legislative words lies the se- 
cret of the form of British forces. Her 
wars were not fought at home. They 
were overseas wars. In the Eighteenth 
Century, they were fought to settle con- 
tinental and colonial difficulties. In the 
Nineteenth Century, they were fought 
to remove the perils of French threats, 
to settle a Black Sea imbroglio, and 
to insure colonial quietude. Britain’s 
forces have been expeditionary forces. 
Her armies, to fight such wars and to 
garrison distant posts and savage fron- 
tiers, have been professional armies. 
The militia obligation was purely for 
home defense. For continued distant 
service, regulars are needed. The char- 
acter of British military organization 
and policy is conditioned by this ever- 
recurring fact. Her regiments have 
been practically dual in character: a re- 
cruiting and training depot at home, an 
active force abroad. We find this trait 
clearly indicated in 1809, when Welling- 
ton went to Spain. “The infantry of 
the line,” says Fortescue, “consisted of 
one hundred regiments, nearly every 
one of which had two battalions, the 
design being that the second battalion 
should remain at home and feed the 
first battalion on foreign service.” Thus 
the depots, with regional recruiting, 
ave constantly linked the army abroad 
with the people in the shires. 

“The test of any peace organization,” 


said Wolseley in 1872, “must be its 
power: first, to place in the field imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war, in the 
best possible state of efficiency, as large 
a force as is possible compatibly with 
the peace military expenditure; second, 
to maintain that force throughout the 
continuance of hostilities undiminished 
in numbers and efficiency.” Such an or- 
ganization and such a theory meant but 
one thing in modern Britain—the main- 
tenance of substantial standing forces 
and a volunteer system of providing re- 
placements. There have been excep- 
tions, as in 1803, when England raised 
troops by levying somewhat on the par- 
ishes. Nevertheless, the British regu- 
lar-volunteer system persisted until the 
World War. Since then, and indeed 
since 1907, there has been a tendency 
to create a modernized militia on the 
voluntary-reserve basis, somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the United States. Never- 
theless, it is correct to say that Great 
Britain has been the modern exemplar 
of the standing army idea. Her tradi- 
tional militia defense has been a mere 
tradition. Regular troops might be de- 
plored by liberal politicians and as- 
sailed by radical agitators, but Britain 
has been proud of their achievements. 
They have done her work in war. 
However popular the army as a 
whole, enlisted men in _ professional 
forces have rarely been popular as so- 
cial groups. Says Maitland: “Soldiers, 
as a class, were despised.” In English 
history there are instances of convicted 
criminals released from gaol on the con- 
dition of enlisting, and of imprisoned 
debtors, if they would either enlist or 
find substitutes. Paupers were pressed 
into service: “criminal and vagrant 
classes,” we are told, in 1803; “able- 
bodied men without employment” for 
Marlborough’s troops in 1703; and 
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“able-bodied, idle, and disorderly per- 
sons” later in the same century. 


It was commonly said in those times 
that the worse man was the better sol- 
dier. . . . Young men who had lost 
both their characters and their situa- 
tions, men who in the rural districts 
were poachers, who in the towns were 
thieves, were regarded as the lawful 
prey of the recruiting sergeants. By 
lies they lured them, by liquor they 
tempted them, and when they were 
dead drunk they forced a shilling into 
their fists. (Sydney.) 

From the continent comes similar 
evidence. Guibert calls Frederick the 
Great’s army “mercenaries, vagabonds, 
and foreigners.” In the great Bourbon 
armies, the arrogant, well-uniformed 
regulars who ridiculed the more poorly 
clad milice were frequently recruited 
from the scum of cities, often from 
criminal gaols or debtors’ prisons, some- 
times recruited with deceit, drunken- 
ness, and brutal compulsion. In China, 
where standing armies have been the 
rule, a proverb runs: “You don’t make 
horseshoes of good iron and you don’t 
make soldiers of good men.” 

The sentiment may be general, even 
though untrue. Nowadays the British 
ask for recruits among “smart men of 
unimpeachable character” and “well- 
educated and intelligent men.” The 
United States Army refuses to enlist 
men with prison records, and many a 
municipal judge has been publicly ex- 
coriated by military officers for offering 
to quash proceedings or suspend sen- 
tence if an offender will enlist. When 
such are discovered in the ranks, they 
are discharged and punished for fraud- 
ulent enlistment. Rascals and ruffians 
may have fought for Eighteenth Cen- 
tury monarchs; they are not wanted in 
the standing armies of today. They 
have even been barred from conseripted 
forces of Belgium, Finland, France, 


Italy, Portugal, and the old German 
Empire. Nevertheless, whatever the 
facts, whatever the benefits of strict 
discipline, of the educational training 
given in French guard regiments of the 
old regime and in all modern armies to- 
day—even to the janissaries of the Sul- 
tan—the popular attitude is still that 
perfectly represented in Kipling’s 
“Tommy this, and Tommy that!” 
Popular aversion to standing armies 
is, however, as much political as per- 
sonal. “In a land of liberty,” says 
Blackstone, “it is extremely dangerous 
to make a distinct order of the profes- 
sion of arms. In absolute monarchies 
this is necessary for the safety of the 
prince, and arises from the main prin- 
ciple of their constitution, which is that 
of governing by fear; but in free states, 
the profession of a soldier taken singly 
and merely as a profession is justly an 
object of jealousy.” After their trou- 
bles with Charles I, with the soldier rule 
of the Great Rebellion, and with James 
II, it was natural for Britons to fear 
standing armies. Every tyrant, re- 
marked Plato, must have his guard. If 
his “guard” becomes an aggressive 
rather than a defensive agency, the 
nation takes heed. John Lackland in- 
creased his unpopularity with the bar- 
ons by bringing back to England mer- 
cenaries hired to fight in France. His 
alienigenos milites and servientes sti- 
pendarws are listed in Magna Carta as 
coming to England “for the injury of 
the realm.” It is a dangerous state, re- 
marked Francis Bacon, where men of 
war “live and remain in a body, and are 
used to donatives.” During the Great 
Rebellion, the Convention Parliament 
passed an act disbanding the army. 
Clarendon was impeached for maintain- 
ing a standing force. Danby was im- 
peached for diverting funds to such a 
force. The quarrel was between King 
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and Commons over command of the 
military. “At the Restoration,” de- 
clares Maitland, “the very name of a 
standing army had become hateful to 
the classes which were to become the 
ruling classes,” 

In the first Mutiny Act, in 1689, it 
was definitely determined that the peo- 
ple controlled the army. That act for- 
bode standing forces being kept with- 
out the consent of Parliament. It re- 
quired that the law for military disci- 
pline and for the pay of troops be voted 
only from year to year, “an invariable 
and wholesome usage,” declares Hal- 
lam. This fear of royal standing forces, 
however forgotten after a century in 
England, was brought across the Atlan- 
tic by American colonists. It appears 
in the preamble to the Massachusetts 
Articles of War of 1775, which say the 
keeping of standing forces in the col- 
onies without the consent of colonial 
legislatures is against the law. The ob- 
jection against quartering troops on the 
people, which had been in the Bill of 
Rights in 1689, appeared in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and formed an 
early amendment to the American Con- 
stitution. The Constitution itself lim- 
ited appropriations for the support of 
armies to two-year periods and specifi- 
cally gave to Congress rather than to 
the Executive the function of raising 
and supporting armies. It was the old 
Anglo-Saxon assertion of the rights of 
the people and dependence upon militia, 
what Bacon called: “training of men 
snd arming them in several places, and 
inder several commanders, and without 
donatives.” In the United States, ex- 
cept in time of war or impending war, 
Congress has closely controlled military 
administration, military policy, and the 
organization, strength, pay, and equip- 
ment of the Army. Reflecting an early 





British provision, is an American stat- 
ute requiring that Regular troops must 
be kept from voting places during elec- 
tions. Officers are warned against po- 
litical activity. They must not inter- 
fere in civil affairs. Another statute 
says that Regular troops may not be 
used as a posse comitatus to enforce the 
laws. They cannot even intervene to 
suppress local disturbances unless the 
States call upon the President for help. 
In 1895 Spenser Wilkinson correctly 
phrased the modern Anglo-Saxon doc- 
trine: “The army is a branch of the 
public service, administered and gov- 
erned by the cabinet, in precisely the 
same way as the post office.” The army 
must be the servant, not the master, of 
the people. 

When standing armies abounded in 
Europe, Rousseau said that “by dint of 
laziness and money they at last possess 
soldiers to enslave the country.” After 
the Estates General met in May, 1789, 
it was with royal troops that Louis XVI 
closed the hall on the Third Estate. 
After the people had destroyed the Bas- 
tille and massacred Swiss mercenaries, 
a popularly enrolled militia was raised 
by the Paris commune and, with La- 
fayette in command, was called the 
“National Guard.” In October, the ru- 
mor of royal troops coming from Flan- 
ders garrisons toward Versailles pre- 
cipitated the march of the women of 
Paris, who took the king captive. The 
power of a rigidly controlled standing 
army is ever feared by free peoples. It 
is the control of the army that matters, 
not the means of raising recruits. Per- 
sonal control makes Mexico’s volunteer 
army a power in politics south of the 
Rio Grande. Control of the Okrana by 
the Czars terrorized the people. Con- 
trol of the Cheka, administered by the 
Reds as a secret police, stopped reac- 
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tion. And today the GPU, an adminis- 
trative political police, with military 
organization and better training than 
the army itself, rules Russia with a 
vicious hand. Militarism does not mean 
royal troops, or standing forces, or even 
conscription. “It is an extremely su- 
perficial view of history,” declared the 
Great French socialist Jaurés, “which 
attributes German militarism and des- 
potism to universal military service.” 
It was the statesman Stein who made 
the military might of Prussia, not 
Scharnhorst. It was the foreign service 
officer Bismarck who created armed 
Germany, not von Moltke. Militarism 
is not armament, but a state of mind 
which permits selfish or ambitious men 
of political power to use arms to gain 
external or internal objectives. 

“To prevent the executive power 
from being able to support armies, it is 
requisite that the armies with which it 
is entrusted should consist of the peo- 
ple and have the same spirit with the 
people.” Thus spoke Montesquieu. 
Half a century later, French revolution- 
ists invoked conscription under the 
banners of equality and fraternity. 
Jaurés did not object to French univer- 
sal service, only that it was not uni- 
versal enough. He wished to get rid of 
the “barrack army” altogether—“that 
last and terrible guild which is called 
the regular army.” He wished to follow 
more closely the Swiss system, where 
the corps of actual instructors are prac- 
tically the only “regulars.” Declaring 
military science an essential part of hu- 
man knowledge, he wished to make 
every candidate for learned professions 
qualify for commissions in the army 
reserve. In Russia, as in France, the 
conscripted army of a republican state 
means abolition of class distinctions. 
The Russian idea is to avoid a superior 















































































exclusiveness of military knowledge, to 
have commander and ranker members 
of the same class, and by politico-edu- 
cational work in the military forces to 
diffuse soviet idealism. Universal mili- 
tary service in Turkey has coincided 
with unification and democratization. 
In the now victorious nationalistic 
armies of Southern China, as opposed 
to the armies that are mere tools of 
military dictators of the north, there are 
distinct efforts towards propaganda and 
political indoctrination in the ranks. 
Unity of thought is felt to make unity 
of action. Army service is made a na- 
tionalizing force. 

Japan’s universal service law has 
abolished classes and clans. Pre-mili- 
tary training in the schools has nation- 
alistic effects. Great ceremony is made 
of occasions when conscripts report and 
also when they leave the army. Arriv- 
ing, they are commonly escorted by re- 
servists from their home towns. These 
reservists have an influence like that 
Upton found in the German landwehr 
battalions in 1875, linking the army 
with the people. They teach elements 
of drill to future recruits and instill na- 
tional patriotism. And when Japanese 
are actually in service they receive in- 
struction in patriotism as well as in 
fighting. This “spiritual training” in 
“loyalty, courage, and uprightness” 
makes the army a national school, 
for in no schools in Japan are these 
things so strongly emphasized. The 
press may be anti-militaristic and 
against the general staff. Ministers of 
war may report directly to the emperor 
and hold office even though cabinets 
fall. But the people are next to the 
army. Grand maneuvers display the 
army to the populace, who attend in 
hosts. Japanese feel that military life 
improves character, gives illiterates a 
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knowledge necessary for livelihood, con- 
tributes to the cultivation of physical 
strength, and in general tends to de- 
velop great skill among laboring classes. 
\ semi-skeleton army, like that of 
Japan, with a peace strength of 210,000, 
, war strength of over 1,000,000, and 
pre-conseription training for nearly 
1,000,000 boys, close to the people, is a 
formidable machine; but it is also a 
democratic machine. It illustrates, as 
probably no other national army does, 
the effect of army education and train- 
ing of which Jaurés spoke. France has 
pre-military training in subsidized local 
-ocieties for marksmanship and physi- 
cal training. Portugal has it; and Italy 

to foster Fascismo. In the United 
States, at many colleges are Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps intended event- 
ually to furnish replacements for the 
now aging civilian veterans of. the 
World War. There are also Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, to teach 
youths citizenship from simple manuals, 
as well as to teach military technique, 
and to prepare for entrance into the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. But in none 
of these countries is pre-military train- 
ing so intensified nor so strong a unify- 
ing agency as in Japan. 

Such results cannot accrue when de- 
pendence for defense rests solely upon 
a standing army with—quoting General 
(’Ryan—“no direct interest in the edu- 
cational, professional, and industrial 
life of the people.” Even in the Ejigh- 
teenth Century, before barrack life was 
universal, there were sharp distinctions 
between civilian and soldier. The pro- 
fessional troopers of the Bourbons were 
a group apart. Even in England, where 
“there were, except in a few fortresses, 
no barracks, and the men were billetted 
in small bodies, often no more than 
troops or companies, in the ale-houses 





of provincial towns,” soldiers were dif- 
ferent folk; partly due, no doubt, to 
the classes from which regulars were 
recruited. In the Nineteenth Century, 


with American troopers scattered at 4 
western frontier posts, and British red- " 
coats garrisoning distant possessions, : 
the tendency toward isolation contin- 7 
ued. Even where soldiers are stationed 
in somewhat intimate relations with ; 


civilians, the separate channels of mer- 
chandising and the frequency with 
which units and individuals are moved, 
prevent close contact with local com- 
munities and sincere interest in local 
affairs. And this isolation is evident, 
in spite of the very large proportion of 
British and American officers who are 
not soldier-educated from middle youth 
at the official military academies. Fig- 
ures show but a small proportion of 
West Pointers in the American Regular 
Army, and it should be noted that ap- 
pointees from the World War National 
Army, National Guard, and Reserve 
Corps, were essentially civilians and 
merely temporarily enrolled when they 


r t 

elected soldiering as a career. ~J 

! 

Sources of Appointment, Regular Officers, 
U. 8. Army 

CR iii tintdecddacesceconesen 3,428 : 

U. 8. Military Academy.............. 3,544 

Enlisted Regular Army.............. 1,119 

National Army officer............+.... 253 
National Army enlisted.............. 275 
Reserve Corps officer................. 3,184 
Reserve Corps enlisted............... 205 
National Guard officer............... 331 
National Guard enlisted.............. 271 
Volunteer officer (98) ............... 43 
Volunteer enlisted ('98).............. 16 
Pay clerk, field clerk, etc............. 48 

Contract surgeon, etc................ 144 
Retired officers restored.............. 16 
Retired enlisted men................. 1 
Public Health Service................ 1 
Revenue Cutter Service.............. 1 
Coast and Geodetic Survey........... 2 
Philippine Scout officer .............. 16 
OSS Fe ae 68 
ds vita cnet Caeiiawees tan .. 11,966 


A soldier’s life reflects the life of a 
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people. In 1591, his ration was mea- 
gerly specified in beer, bread, mutton, 
pork, fish, butter and cheese. Today 
the basis of all food allowances to units 
and company messes is a ration scien- 
tifically balanced in proper proteins, 
carbohydrates, vitamins, and fats. In 
Eighteenth Century France, soldiers 
lived an isolated life, while the well- 
born professional officers of the nobility 
lived like their luxurious fellow peers, 
were often absentee commanders, shin- 
ing in the light of the glittering throne 
at court. The Bourbon soldier received 
a new coat every three years, a new hat 
every two, and breeches every year. 
Today there is a carefully prepared 
clothing allowance, based upon a full 
initial uniform and adequate replace- 
ments during succeeding years of each 
enlistment. In the Eighteenth Century, 
a soldier often slept on a heap of straw, 
sometimes several under a single blan- 
ket in barracks, as their compeers did 
in city slums. Nowadays, barracks are 
designed with a prescribed number of 
cubic feet of air space for each soldier 
and his bed. Noncommissioned officers 
frequently have separate rooms, pri- 
vates sleep in dormitories. All units eat 
together at company messes. Food, 
uniformly wholesome and usually at- 
tractive, is prepared by company cooks, 
commonly trained at special schools for 
cooks and bakers. Many older non- 
commissioned officers are married and 
are permitted to eat and sleep either off 
the reservations with their families, or, 
more often, in small dwellings main- 
tained for them on the garrison grounds. 
Now, as in the Eighteenth Century, the 
noncommissioned officer is “the back- 
bone of the army.” Even in America, 
where officers take more active part in 
elementary training and instruction, the 
“noncom” is the main dependence of 
any company commander. 
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Officers are in the main educated gen- 
tlemen, most of them married, though 
in the British army junior subalterns 
are usually single. Though they must 
purchase their own uniforms and pro- 
vide their own groceries, they have de- 
tached houses or small apartments on 
the reservations. They send their chil- 
dren to neighboring city schools or, at 
larger posts, start cooperative children’s 
pay schools. The modern officer is not 
the merely stately figurehead many of 
his predecessors have been. As admin- 
istration becomes complicated and tac- 
tics more intricate, he must be a stu- 
dent. He has garrison schools to at- 
tend. He studies at advanced training 
schools for all officers from lieutenants 
to brigadiers. He fills fairly closely the 
description by Bagehot: 


Not a romantic animal, dashing at 
forlorn hopes, animated by frantic sen- 
timent, full of fancies as to a lady-love 
or a sovereign; but a quiet, grave man, 
busied in charts, exact in sums, master 
of the art of tactics, occupied in trivial 
detail; thinking, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington was said to do, most of the shoes 
of his soldiers; despising all manner of 
éclat and eloquence; perhaps, like 
Count Moltke, “silent in seven lan- 
guages.” 

He alternately does duty with troops; 
fills staff details at various headquar- 
ters; serves as professor of military 
science at certain colleges; runs a skele- 
ton -headquarters for skeletonized re- 
serve units; goes as instructor to the 
National Guard. He has a tour of duty 
on the General Staff in Washington, an- 
other in Panama or Alaska, or on an 
island possession. He is nowadays fre- 
quently moved from regiment to regi- 
ment, though it was not so before the 
World War and is not so now in the 
British army. But whether the regi- 
ment is kept intact or the individual 1s 
moved, geographically speaking he is * 
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wanderer, well traveled and cosmopoli- 
tan. Traveling, he carries culture with 
him. Early Americans have spoken of 
social amenities brought to remote com- 
munities by Army officers. Fort Snell- 
ing introduced stage plays into Minne- 
sota, of which the garrison was the nu- 
cleus. Similar instances occurred in 
early Detroit and Chicago. British 
plays were brought to America to en- 
tertain British troops in New York City 
during the Revolution. As near-by 
garrisons broaden neighboring commu- 
nity life and tend to break down sec- 
tional barriers, so a man who enters 
the Army sheds his provincialism like 
a cloak. 

In standing armies, it is possible for 
a private to rise to high commissions. 
This was even partially true in Bour- 
bon France until 1781. It is true in 
England, where the adventurer John 
Shipp entered the service a parish pau- 
per boy and was twice commissioned 
from the ranks. William Robertson 
went from private to field marshal in 
the British forces; in 1895 he was the 
oldest lieutenant, in 1903 the youngest 
colonel; he rose by study, professional 
improvement, and by passing successive 
examinations. In America, the case is 
not at all uncommon; enlisted men have 
always been given preference in ap- 
pointment next after West Point classes, 
and now many soldiers are especially 
educated and sent to the military acad- 
emy. Such a rise is not, however, the 
rule. The well-educated man usually 
enters the Army with a commission; 
the relatively uneducated man takes a 
soldier’s place, and lack of education 
usually prevents his rising to the higher 
posts. 

Army life is a life of hard work. The 
officer is administrator, executive, in- 
structor. The soldier is a worker. He 
is usually cheerful with a broad sense 


of humor, and lives in equality and 
comradeship with fellow soldiers. He 
enjoys opportunities to visit neighbor- 
ing cities. He is neither simpleton nor 
sinner, though, of course, “single men 
in barracks don’t grow into plaster 
saints.” Usually square and fair, he 
knows men and judges them. He is 
hard, wiry and strong. “Les plus belles 
armées du monde ont été des armées 
maigres, et c’est par la graisse qu’a tou- 
jours péri le militaire” (Duruy). 

The soldier is a man of straightfor- 
ward ways and direct understanding. 
Disciplined to obey, he believes his 
army the instrument of the nation. The 
West Point trained Robert E. Lee had 
“a very keen sense of the soldier’s posi- 
tion as the servant of the civil power.” 
The newly made McClellan was respon- 
sible for lack of harmony and “thought 
all politicians dishonest and the admin- 
istration incompetent.” General Per- 
shing did a difficult task in Mexico in 
1916 without murmur, strictly accord- 
ing to orders. “The desire of the com- 
manding officer,” tradition teaches, “is 
tantamount to a command.” 

Military organization in a state de- 
pends upon very simple principles. Vital 
are the influences of internal social or- 
ganization and geographical location, 
which determine such armies as that of 
France as distinct from those of Eng- 
land and America on the one hand and 
that militia force of Switzerland on the 
other. “Forms of organization,” truly 
declared von der Goltz in 1895, “as well 
as the details thereof, depend largely 
upon the internal condition of the coun- 
try, as well as upon international rival- 
ry. They are transformed with the 
gradual change in the social life of na- 
tions. Under voluntarism China has 
stood still. German compulsory service 
was not incompatible with industrial 
expansion or increase in population. 
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Neither has it been in Japan. Ameri- 
can volunteer service was not incom- 
patible with growth, and the use of 
armed force in greater or lesser degree, 
almost constantly since the country was 
founded. 

Troops encamped in hostile territory 
take certain precautions. Most of the 
force must care for ordinary human 
needs, food, shelter, and sleep. A few 
are designated for protection, alert units 
to give warning, supported by other 
units specially located to move prompt- 
ly and hold a foe until the major man- 
power arrives in action. Such also is 
the ideal defensive organization of a 
state. The people may conduct their 
business, protected by an existing force, 
supplemented by ready troops sufficient 
to stop an enemy advance, and later 
reenforced by the full fighting man- 
power available to thrust invaders be- 
yond the frontiers. In a well-arranged 
military camp, security units are kept 
as small as possible. In a well-organ- 
ized state, whose health depends upon 
the balance between elements, the army 
does not absorb too much vital force; 
it sustains the vigor of the social body 
without weakening it. A nation to- 
tally and perpetually in arms would be 
unproductive. A nation totally un- 
armed would be defenseless. The num- 
ber of regular troops to be maintained 
depends upon conditions: international 
circumstances and the propinquity of 
possible perils. The balance between 
elements is delicate, to be determined 
by competent statesmen. 

In England and America, it has al- 
ways been thé policy to let military 
strength decline sharply upon the com- 
ing of peace, for the immediate fron- 
tiers were reasonably safe from sudden 
invasions. Even the glittering Bourbon 
kings allowed their huge standing 
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armies to decline between wars, even 
between campaigns. This is basic po- 
litical economy. Armed force is essen- 
tially and initially for defense. Conse- 
quently the form today is that of skele- 
ton armies. “A portion of the men able 
to bear arms,” von der Goltz states, “are 
retained in permanently organized bod- 
ies of troops which serve as a school for 
military training for the entire male 
population fit for service, and, at the 
same time, furnish the framework for 
the reception of the stream of educated 
soldiers in case of war.” The following 
figures, as of October, 1927, except in 
the case of the United States, will illus- 
trate: 


Active Organized 

Nation Population Army Reserves 
United States ....... 118,628,000 133,069 301,34 
British Empire ...... 391,627 887 469,112 939.041 
DERE acksabussbedeé 40,922,300 622,600 4,639,000 
eS ea 42,115,606 240,288 3,120,614 
ae 86,000 ,000 210,000 1,698,000 
RR y 146 300 000 698,100 800.000 
NN Cas tliandwotiind 7,500,000 90,000 35,000 


In Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia, organization and training of reserves 1s 
forbidden by treaties imposed upon these de- 
feated powers following the World War. 
These nations are not permitted compulsory 
service. Their troops must be standing armies 
with long-term enlistments. Germany, with 
a population of 62,348,782, has a professional 
force of only 100,000, with 12-year soldiers and 
20-year officers, and only 5 per cent allowance 
for discharge per year, although Mr. Nason 
suspects this provision is being evaded and 
that the German Republic is emulating the 
practice of Baron Stein between 1805 and 
1813. These four nations are not character- 
istic. Their military policies are imposed, not 
chosen by their statesmen. 


If we consider their colonial commit- 
ments overseas, it is just to say that the 
nations of the world are not militarized 
to any such degree as was Bourbon 
France with 175,000 peace-time regulars 
to a population of only 20,000,000, or the 
Prussia of Frederick William with 80,- 


"Includes National Guard. 
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000 men in his standing force. Let a 
country became overarmed and it be- 
comes not only a jealous political and 
diplomatic fact but an economic fact as 
well. It stifles industry and production. 
It is also a financial fact. Frederick 
the Great had to pinch pennies else- 
where to keep his big army. The Bour- 
bons pinched not at all. The cost of the 
troops they maintained and the wars 
they waged was excessive. Even the 
civil engineering feats of Vauban and 
the soldiers under him could not com- 
pensate—canals, roads, and all—for the 
tremendous financial drain, which event- 
ually resulted in the tottering of the 
French monarchy and the coming of the 
revolution. It is, therefore, a matter of 
industrial and social organization, of 
political control and of financial sound- 
ness, what size force should be con- 
stantly maintained. 

Behind the regulars, many or few, 
stand the reserves: in England and 
America still volunteers, in most other 
nations men who have performed com- 
pulsory military service. Behind all of 
these is the untrained man-power. To 
train this man-power takes time. The 
first new divisions created by Kitchener 
in 1914 did not begin to land in France 
until April, 1915, and fought their first 
battle at Loos five months later. It was 
over a year after America entered the 
war before any American troops en- 
caged in offensive operations; the aver- 
age training of American soldiers was 
“1x months in America, two months in 
French camps, and one month in a 
“quiet” sector, and these were consid- 
ered relatively raw, suffering needless 
casualties from rashness and inexperi- 
ence. Nations with war possible and in- 
vasion probable cannot leave man- 
power untrained as England and Amer- 
ica do unless, like England and America, 





their frontiers are remote from imme- 
diate threats. Consequently, most na- 
tions have very thoroughly organized 
reserve units. 

A modern army is a very complicated 
thing. Even the rifle-shooting infantry 
is not formed merely of musketeers; it 
has machine guns, automatic rifles, 
hand grenades, rifle grenades, 37-mm. 
cannon, and 3-inch mortar guns, as well 
as rifle and bayonet. The platoon (58 
men) is the fire unit; the company of 
three platoons is the disciplinary and 
messing unit; the battalion of three rifle 
companies and one machine gun com- 
pany is the fighting unit; the regiment 
of three battalions is the administrative 
unit; the brigade of two regiments is 
the maneuver unit. Then comes the 
division of 20,000 men, the self-con- 
tained and self-sustaining campaign 
unit, containing two infantry brigades, 
one artillery brigade, tanks, engineers, 
medical regiment, quartermaster per- 
sonnel, ordnance specialists, radio and 
telephone operators, ammunition and 
supply trains, and airplanes. Higher 
headquarters—corps, field army, and 
army—are simply directive. They com- 
prise varying numbers of divisions. But 
handling of divisions requires technical 
and staff training. The mechanics of 
troop movement is intricate and re- 
quires careful study to prevent tangling 
thousands of men into confused masses 
on country roads. To provide oppor- 
tunity for such study, all the leading 
countries of the world maintain staff 
colleges. 

Furthermore, war is becoming more 
and more complicated as time goes on. 
The huger the forces, the greater the 
strain on services of supply, which must 
get food and ammunition and clothes to 
the front. Also, war is becoming mech- 
anized. During the Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury, first in the American Civil War 
and then more thoroughly in the Franco- 
Prussian War, the railroad and tele- 
graph aided rapid movement and facile 
command. In the Twentieth Century, 
the motor vehicle has come into its own. 
In armored cars—heavy fortresses 
called “tanks,” with caterpillar treads, 
and lighter and faster cross-country 
wheeled vehicles—troops will move 
more rapidly. France, Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United States are 
seriously experimenting with motorized 
units on a large scale. The soldier must 
be mechanic and fighter, too. Rapid- 
fire weapons, rapidly moving vehicles, 
and air-piercing planes create new ap- 
plications for the ancient principles of 
war. Every element of industrial and 
natural resources may be thrown into 


or applied to the struggle. A modern 
army reflects the machines-as well as 
the man-power of the nation it repre- 
sents. The old days of the squirrel rifle 
over the mantel, and the simple militia 
ready to march at a moment’s notice, 
have gone forever. The character of 
war has changed so that more thorough 
training, more complicated instruction, 
and more intricate organization are es- 
sential than when the farmer-fighters of 
Massachusetts assembled at the sudden 
night alarm and swooped down to snipe 
at redcoats marching the Cambridge 
road. By compulsory laws on the con- 
tinent, by voluntary means in England 
and America, attempts are being made 
to instruct and organize the citizen man- 
power of the nation. 








An Historic Remark 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


N THE advance on Cawnpore, Havelock’s troops 
marched 22 miles in one day, fighting one battle on 
the way, before they arrived at the edge of town. The 
enemy’s forces greatly outnumbered the British and 
put up a stiff resistance. At one time the British 


gained the crest of a hill only to find an immense body 
of the enemy waiting to oppose them. 

Havelock gazed at the scene for an instant, then 
turned to his men and shouted, “The longer you look at 
it, the less you will like it. Brigade forward, right bat- 
talion leading.” 

The British won the battle. 





| Retrospect 
A condensed review for the busy reader’ 


Major Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 
ANTIETAM 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


PN TER Second Bull Run, Washing- 
ton was much concerned for its own 
safety. Fresh troops were rushed from 
the north, and every possible measure 
was taken to resist the expected attack. 

Lee, however, had other plans. By 
September 3 the Confederate forces had 
disappeared from before Washington. 
On the 4th the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia started crossing the Potomac near 
Leesburg and by the 7th was concen- 
trated in the general vicinity of Frede- 
rick. 

As soon as McClellan heard of the in- 
vasion of Maryland, he started the bulk 
of his forees in Lee’s general direction. 
He moved with great caution, for both 
he and General Halleck suspected some 
trick on the part of Lee with a view to 
uncovering Washington. McClellan left 
Banks in charge of the defenses of the 
city, with the ITI, XI, and part of the 
IV Corps in addition to the garrison 
troops. 


On September 10 Lee detached Jack- 


son with six of his ten available divi- 
sions to operate against the Federal 
forces at Harper’s Ferry. With the re- 
mainder of his forces he moved to Boons- 
borough and Hagerstown. McClellan, 
still in doubt as to Lee’s intentions, 
moved cautiously on Frederick with the 
I, Il, VI, IX, and XII Corps. He en- 
tered Frederick on the 12th. On the 
same day Jackson occupied Martins- 
burg, the Union force there retreating to 
Harper’s Ferry, which was then held by 
about 12,000 green troops under Col. 
D. 8. Miles. 

While at Frederick, McClellan found 
a copy of Lee’s order giving the entire 
plan of action of the Confederates for 
the next several days. It also informed 
him of the scattered condition of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and the ex- 
cellent opportunity to beat it in detail. 
The V Corps had now come up, and 
Couch’s division of the IV Corps was on 
the road. McClellan moved the bulk 
of his forces promptly against Lee, 
whom he expected to find in the vicinity 


OPPOSING FORCES 


Army of the Potomac 
(Maj. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan) 


I Corge CUsGRME L ccicscbserumsteodriekdaaedink 16,600 


Ist Div. (King) 
Ist Brig. (Phelps) 
2d Brig. (Doubleday) 
3d Brig. (Patrick) 
4th Brig. (Gibbon) 
2d Div. (Ricketts) 
Ist Brig. (Duryea) 
2d Brig. (Christian) 
3d Brig. (Hartsuff) 


Army of Northern Virginia 
(Gen. Robert E. Lee) 


Longstreet’s Corps 
ET HD, ch nencesteccbdpiercushaye covssts 6,100 


* The reader is referred to the Introduction to the first article of the series, page 238, Inran- 


try Journat for September, 1928. 
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3d Div. (Meade) Armistead’s Brig 
ist Brig. (Seymour) Pryor’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Magilton) Wright's Brig 
8d Brig. (Gallegher) 3 Sf ee ee 5,300 
II Corps (Summer)...........-0+000e++ 21,200 Tombs’ Brig. 
Ist Div. (Richardson) Drayton's Brig. 
ist Brig. (Caldwell) Pickett’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Meagher) Kemper’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (Brooke) Jenkins’ Brig. 
2d Div. (Sedgwick) G. T. Anderson’s Brig. 
Ist Brig. (Gorman) Were Bs vacntncsckinasesssanaeonieses.. 5,000 
2d Brig. (Howard) Walker’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (Dana) Ransom’s Brig. 
3d Div. (French) ne Se A Te 3,900 
ist Brig. (Kimball) Hood's Brig. 
2d Brig. (Morris) Law’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (Weber) See SUNS © ahs ba decden cn kekntcemebneeeh teacs a 
IV Corps Artillery COO COCO oOo e Tee eeeseEeseseseeseseers 300 
lst Div. (Couch)........cceccccccses 8,000 Washington Arty. 
ist Brig. (Devens) Lee’s Bn. 
2d Brig. (Howe) Jackson's Corps 
3d Brig. (Cochrane) i hw RE ne eae 5,400 
a - ere ee 21,000 Lawton’s Brig. 
ist Div. (Morell) Early’s Brig. 
ist Brig. (Barnes) Trimble’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Griffin) Hays’ Brig. 
3d Brig. (Stockton) 8 ee Oe 6,200 
2d Div. (Sykes) Branch's Brig. 
ist Brig. (Buchanan) Gregg’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Lovell) Field's Brig. 
3d Brig. (Warren) Archer's Brig. 
3d Div. (Humphreys) Pender’s Brig. 
ist Brig. (Tyler) Thomas’ Brig. 
2d Brig. (Allabach) re ee) oe 4,000 
Arty. Res. (7 batteries) Winder’s Brig. 
VI Corps (Franklin) ...........-..00- 13,800 Taliaferro’s Brig. 
ist Div. (Slocum) J. R. Jones’ Brig. 
Ist Brig. (Torbert) Starke’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Bartlett) Pe EE EIS. i cvccstece ote eadteanessece 9,000 
3d Brig. (Newton) Riplye’s Brig. 
2d Div. (W. F. Smith) Rodes’ Brig. 
ist Brig. (Hancock) Garland’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Brooks) G. B. Anderson’s Brig 
3d Brig. (Irwin) Colquitt’s Brig. 
IX Corpe (Burnside)........cccccccses 15,300 Res. Arty. (Pendleton)................00.00- 1,300 
Ist Div. (Willcox) Brown’s Bn. 
ist Brig. (Christ) Cutts’ Bn. 
2d Brig. (Welsh) H. P. Jones’ Bn. 
2d Div. (Sturgis) Nelson's Bn. 
ist Brig. (Nagle) a a eee ey ee 5,200 
2d Brig. (Ferrero) Hampton's Brig. 
3d Div. (Rodman) Lee’s Brig. 
ist Brig. (Fairchild) Robertson’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Harland) 3 batteries horse artillery. 
Kanawha Div. (Cox) 
ist Brig. (Scammon) 
2d Brig. (Crook) 
XII Corps (Mansfield)................ 11,800 
ist Div. (Williams) 
ist Brig. (Crawford) 
3d Brig. (Gordon) 
2d Div. (Greene) 
ist Brig. (Tyndale) 
2d Brig. (Stainrook) 
3d Brig. (Goodrich) 
Artillery (7 batteries) 
Cav. Div. (Pleasonton)............ 5,100 
ist Brig. (Whiting) 
2d Brig. (Farnsworth) 
3d Brig. (Rush) 
4th Brig. (McReynolds) 
Sth Brig. (Davis) 
4 batteries horse artillery. 
TE. oncavcchbemushwoeesnseediabatsstisdcbas 112,800 TE ceccinds incvkbecscd<buaeeeeer® 61 300 
TNS ine. anh sdaaceeeaiinheteniinanindsetds 390 GUND © cccacccdpnsosendacsionsbeaaeeeinnes: 271 





*Note: The above figures are approximate only, being compiled from returns immediately after the battle and 
the liste of casualties. 











5,000 


5,400 


9,000 
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of Boonsborough with the divisions of 
B. H. Hill, Hood, D. R. Jones, and the 
brigade of Evans. Franklin was de- 
tached with the VI Corps to move via 
Crampton’s Gap to the relief of Harper’s 
Ferry, and Couch was ordered to join 
him via Jefferson and Burkittsville. At 
noon on the 14th of September the situa- 
tion was generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 1. 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN OR BOONSBOROUGH 


McClellan found a part of D. H. Hill’s 
division holding thé pass on the road to 
Boonsborough. Longstreet hurried up 
from Hagerstown with Hood and Jones 
and arrived on the field late in the day. 
Meanwhile McClellan had thrown the 
I and IX Corps against Hill, and by 
nightfall the Union forces held most of 
the important mountain crests. At 
about the same time the VI Corps forced 
Crampton’s Gap, only a few miles north 





SKETCH No.2 
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SKETCH No. |. 

















of Harper’s Ferry, and Lee then decided 
to withdraw to the west. Under cover 
of darkness Longstreet and Hill fell 
back through Boonsborough, and Mc- 
Laws disposed his forces to check the 
advance of Franklin and Couch on Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

Harper’s Ferry surrendered the morn- 
ing of the 15th, just as Franklin was pre- 
paring to attack McLaws to relieve the 
place. McClellan followed Lee through 
Boonsborough and came up with him on 
the banks of Antietam Creek, just east 
of the town of Sharpsburg. Lee had 
ordered Jackson to move on Sharpsburg 
with all haste, and the latter marched 
rapidly to the assistance of his chief, 
leaving A. P. Hill behind to arrange the 
details of the surrender. At dark on 
September 15 the opposing forces were 
disposed generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 2. 


ANTIETAM OR SHARPSBURG 


The morning of September 16 found 
the two armies facing each other across 
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uy” SKETCH No. 3 
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Antietam Creek. Lee had at this time 
six of his ten divisions available, or 
some 32 battalions, to oppose to Mc- 
Clellan’s five corps, totaling 99 bat- 
talions exclusive of Franklin and Couch. 
But McClellan spent the morning in re- 
connaissance and rectifying the dispo- 
sition of his forces, and in the after- 
noon sent the I Corps (20 bns.) across 
the Antietam to operate against the 
Confederate north (left) flank. His 
plan, as expressed in his preliminary re- 
port, was “to make the main attack upon 
the enemy’s left—at least to create a 


diversion in favor of the main attack, 
with the hope of something more by as- 
sailing the enemy’s right—and, as soon 
as one or both of the flank movements 
were fully successful, to attack their 
center with any reserve I might then 
have in hand.” 

Late in the evening Hooker had a 
sharp fight with Hood (41% bns.), which 
lasted until dark without decisive re- 
sult. The XII Corps (13 bns.) was 
started to Hooker’s support, and Hood 
was relieved by part of Ewell’s division. 
Even as the bulk of the Army of North- 
































ern Virginia faced him, McClellan re- Union forces, but then Mansfield was 
ceived a wire from Halleck expressing killed and Hooker wounded, and a fierce 
fear that the Confederates had re- counterattack by Jackson and Hood 
crossed into Virginia and would get be- (814 bns.) drove the Union troops back 
tween McClellan and Washington! At to their daylight lines. 
dark on September 16 the opposing The II Corps arrived shortly after 
forces were situated generally as shown Hooker’s repulse; it formed line of bat- 
on Sketch No. 3. tle and attacked to the south of the I 
The I Corps renewed the contest at Corps, chiefly against the position of 
daylight, September 17, and was suc- D.H. Hill (10 bns.). The “East Wood” 
cessful for a time in spite of the stub- and famous cornfield were regained, and 
born resistance of Jackson and Ewell Hill was driven from the vicinity of the 
(9% bns.) The XII Corps entered the Roulette house back to “Bloody Lane.” 
fight at about 7.00 a. m., and at about The success was only temporary, for 
this time McClellan started the II Corps McLaws (8 bns.), just arrived from 
(2614 bns.) to Hooker’s assistance. For MHarper’s Ferry, and Walker (6 bns.) 
a while the tide turned in favor of the hurried up from the right, counterat- 
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tacked and cleared the cornfield again. 
Hill repulsed the attack on the sunken 
road (Bloody Lane); Franklin’s VI 
Corps (1614 bns.) came up and relieved 
parts of both the I and II Corps, and at 
noon the situation was generally as 
shown on Sketch No. 4. 

Shortly after noon the position of D. 
H. Hill was carried by part of the II 
Corps, supported by part of the VI 
Corps. The Union advance was stopped 
in the vicinity of the Piper house by 
the combined strength of Hill and R. H. 





Anderson (20 bns.). Both sides had 
by now lost heavily, and many of the 
units were broken and disorganized. A 
lull occurred on the north and center, 
while farther to the south the IX Corps 
entered the arena. 

Burnside had been in readiness to at- 
tack on the south flank, and received 
orders at about 10.00 a. m. to carry the 
bridge opposite his position. He moved 
to the attack with 141% battalions, but 
the crossing was stubbornly contested 
by Toombs’ brigade (1 bn.) of D. R. 
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Jones’ division. The IX Corps did not 
effect its passage until about 1.00 p. m. 
Burnside halted to reorganize on the 
hich ground just west of the stream. At 
3.00 p.m. he renewed the attack, making 


his main effort in the direction of 
Sharpsburg. The edge of the town was 
gained, but about this time the divi- 
sion of A. P. Hill (74% bns.) arrived from 
Harper’s Ferry and, attacking the ex- 





Doubleday 
Patrick 
Gibbon 
Duryea ...cccscctuseeues 
Christian 
Hartsuff 
Seymour 
Magilton 
Gallegher 
Caldwell 
Meagher 
Brooke 
Gorman 
Howard 
Dana 
Kimball 
Morris 
Weber 

De VENS ..ccccccsassesoess 
Howe 
Cochrane 
Barnes 
Griffin 
Stockton 
Buchanan 
Lovell 
Warren 
Tyler 
Allabach 
Torbert 
Bartlett 
Newton 
Hancock 
Brooks 
Irwin 
Christ 


SBR 
SSeES8ek 


Sse 
— — 
_— a 


: BRAM cere: 
: BEBZESEE 


>: pReatBe: 


@o- - 
pete 


281 
245 
585 
475 
618 
454 
157 
430 
646 
376 
176 

99 

21 


\geregate’ 13,720 956 14,676 


* Note ° 


BBS wos 


Sear mon 
Crook . 
Cr iW ford 
Gordon 
Tynd ile 


Stainr 


SSSBS 


. = 
" IOs 


Ba § 


Featherston 
Armistead 
Pryor 
Wright 
Toombs 
Drayton 
Pickett 


SSBESBek 
INSS-_SSB.8 


wan wotARBeafaBNIBSve 


BSSSeBheselak 


No report 


11 ‘i 
No report 


No report 
17 
124 
225 
187 
202 
184 





10.954 2299 13,253 


Approximate only, as many of the returns are incomplete or missing altogether. 


The above figures do not inelude the Union troops captured at Harper’s Ferry. 
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posed left flank of the IX Corps in con- 
junction with Jones’ counterattack in 
front, drove the Union troops back to 
the heights just west of the Antietam. 
At dark on September 17 the situation 
was generally as shown on Sketch No. 5. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


After consulting his various subor- 
dinates and carefully estimating the 
situation, McClellan failed to see “any 
reasonable certainty of success,” and de- 
cided to await the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. Lee was urged by his subordi- 
nates to withdraw immediately, but, 
knowing McClellan’s cautious nature, 
remained on the field of battle, doubtless 


to maintain the spirit and prestige of 
his Army. 

The day passed quietly on both sides, 
most of the time being spent in caring 
for the wounded and resting and reor- 
ganizing the troops. Couch’s division 
(91% buns.) of the IV Corps arrived in 
the morning, and Humphreys’ division 
(5 bns.) came throughout the day, but 
were rather used up by long marches. 
McClellan issued orders for a renewal 
of the attack on the 19th, but during the 
night Lee quietly withdrew across the 
Potomac under cover of darkness, and 
the battle of Antietam was definitely 
over. It was one of the hardest fought 
and bloodiest of the war, as will be seen 
from the list of casualties (see p. 177). 








Example of the Working of the Staff Mind 
in 1857 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


NE of the most extraordinary orders ever issued 
on a field of battle was penned by General Mans- 


field, chief of staff to Sir Colin Campbell. At Luck- 
now, Outram requested permission to capture a bridge 
and thus extend his position sufficiently to cut off the 
escape of the enemy. 

Mansfield wrote that Outram could make the move, 
but “he was not to do so if he would lose a single man.” 
Outram remained where he was, and a large number 
of the defeated enemy succeeded in escaping. This 
eventually resulted in a much greater loss of English 
troops than would have occurred in an assault on the 
bridge. 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Masor Gen. Ropert H. ALLEN 
Executive 
Cot. Lorenzo D. Gasser 
Section I11—Intelligence 


Masor T. B. Catron 
Magsor 8. J. CHAMBERLIN 


Section 1—Personnel 
Cot. C. C. ALLEN 
Masor R. E. O’Brien 
Masor L. S. Hosss 
Section IV—Arms and Equipment 

Lieut. Cot. E. M. Wison 
Masor H. Terrer. 
Masor T. LAWRENCE 


Section I11—Training and Inspection 
Masor B. Macruper 
Masor C. H. Bonesteei 
Capt. W. G. LayMANn 
Section V—Mobilization and Organization 
Lieut. Cot. M. H. THomiinson 
Capt. P. E. Lerer 








The Infantry Regiments 


The following rosters are compiled from the latest available War Department 
records. The rosters of all units except the 15th, 19th, 21st, 27th, 31st, 35th, 45th, 
and 57th Regiments are as of December 31, 1928. Those of the excepted regiments 


are as of November 30, 1928. 


ist Infantry Armstrong, L. R Fleming, W. R. Ist LizuTENANTS Masons 
Monger, A. Hazelrigg, W. R. Oliver, M. F. W. Reinhardt, E. F. 
CoLonEeL ae hw. Aheont Tomey, W. R 
Hani odson, F. F i : 
anigan, H. A. i jor. M Isbell, H. W. Evans, J. P. Absent: 
Ligurt. Con. Essig. T. W. 2p LreuTENANTS Crafton, D. B. 
O'Loughlin, W. J. - i — e 4 Ist LiguTENANTS Anderson, W. Caprains 
Masors ton . J. B. Lamont, J. M. Fischer, H. E 
Bubb, J. P. 2np LiEUTENANTS ponte, B Be > Jones, C. H. 
— S. M. Peters nA. Kuna, B. W. ; Fort ent Mich. Cody. 3. tks 
LAPTAINS itchell, P. J. p Sie Nee Liagut. Cot. ackson, A 
Stanley, J. W. Trent, J. F. Romy. 5. F, Cole, 0. R Linden, H. 
Galliett, H. H Perwein, A. H > kl Robertson, H. 5 
Allen, G.L. 2d Infantry poneete Cc Caprains Millard, W. 
James, v. L. il Fort Sheridan, Ill. P Alfonte, D. R. Fouls, b.G 
vent, C. S., Ir. E oa 
Gluckman, A. ‘ CoLoneEL 2p LiguTENANTS Doane, I. E. Oseth, I. M 
a. * r Shaw, F. B. Carlock, W. B Ist LrEUTENANTS Frakes, © . 
plius, E. A. rghd + . 
McKenna, J. W. Mason eta A. M., Je ) ens + Keating, F. A. 
Harris, RW. Waite, 8. Sievers, R. H a < O'Brien, WP. 
Wilkins, R. CaprTains s 2p LIEUTENANT Lawrence, J. H 
Andrews, A. E. Jones, C. W. Fort Brady, Mich. Boos, F. H. Boyers, J. A 
Ave, R. F. Cotton, J. W illis, A. S. 
Bassett, A. J. pielenden, 5 Masor 98 taleaniy Gooman, 5. 2 
ert meats — |, Seite Couns Sommer. 
Pence, Ys B. 7 Cove : ‘ Captains Sweeney, W. C. Ist LizuTENANTS 
Cooper, J. G.. Jr. oley, H. E. Tupper, S. R. Graham, W. B. Davidson, O. L. 
leone E. B. Smith, W. L. Tonnesen, H. A. L c Townsend, G. R. 
ae” J. Brock, W. T. Norris, G. B. IEUT. COL. Dukes, T. A. 
illen, W. D. Barber, H. A., Jr. Fox, W. J. Gray, B. E. Fish, J. III. 
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Newell. H. F. 
Kline, K. E. *~ 








4th Infantry 
Fort Geo. Wright 
Washington 
CoLoNEL 
Partello, J. K. 


Mason 
Erickson, S. 


Sanders, A. D. 
Potter, G. L. 
Lewis, J A. 
aertens, K. 
Hastings. K. L. 
y. TW. 
Chrisman, O. G. 
2p LizUTENANTS 


Smithers, S. W. 
Lovless, J. B. 
Doty, R. E. 


Fort Missoula 
Mont. 


Masor 
Gonser, Gustav J. 


CapTAINs 
Gaskins. C. E. 
Foster, S D. 
Gibson, J. H. 
Fisher, C. 

lst LreuTENANTS 
Rothermich, A. E. 
Alexander, F. M. 
Nist,C W. 

Absent: 
*Vance, J. R. 

2p LiguTENANTS 
Leakey F N. 
O'Brien, J. D. 
Enger, E E 
Fort Lincoln, N. D. 


Lieut. Con. 
Alfonte, W. A. 


CaprTains 
Kupfer, A. K. 
Anderson, G A. M. 
Bloomquist. G. F. 


lst LrzUTENANTS 
Pangburn, E. D. 
2p LiEUTENANTS 
Bown. J. + — 
Bergquist, E.C. 
Prunty, C. H. 
Absent: 
Willette, G. C. 


5th Infantry 
Fort Williams 
Maine 
CoLoNEL 
Wright, J. W. 
Masons 


Fletcher, A. 
Bell, R. D. 


Absent: 
Sullivan, A. F. 
Collins, L. C. 


2p LrEUTENANTS 


Fort Preble 


ist LreuTrENANT 
Oliver, M. G. 


2p LizuTENANT 
Merchant, E. F. 


1 Assigned, but not joined. 





& 





.D.T. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 

McCoy, G., Ir. 
Dressler, J. F. 
Wadman, J. F. 
Alaska 

Mason 
Rogers, T. L. 


Caprains 
Brooks, H. J. 
MacMullin, G. M. 


lst LrfuTENANTS 


} ‘ EA 
iene 
2p LiEUTENANTS 
Gaither, R., Jr. 
Roberts, H. V. 


8th Infantry 
Fort Screven, Ga. 
CoLonEL 
Williams, E. J. 
Mason 
Evans, A. C. 


CaprTains 


Jones, F. A. 
Wright, R. L. 
Bowden, E. T. 


McKins Re 
McKinney, H. 
Daugh B. 





Wiseman, V. H. 
Johnston, K. 
Moore, W. T. 


Fort Moultrie, S.C. 


CoLonEL 
Bugbee, F. W. 
Masons 


Caffery, C. 8. 
Warren, 8. 


9th Infantry 


Hy 


Ej 





10¢l 
Fort 
Ken 


Wal 


























| Assigned, but not joined. 
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10th Infantry CapraIns CaPraiINs Caprains 15th Infantry 
ie ee Starlings, P. N Conway. JM. T.W. Tlentsia, Cia 

o Gammon, . 4 
tuck ] R. F. 8. H. Mixon, A. M. CoLonE. 
Ken < ye Haliowel, Hi. . Stark ~—s Aa Maloney, E. J. Taylor, J. D. 
Wien, ae Pieead's Gnd Absent: an 
| Lieve. Cou. WS r. MLB. s Pisneene. Fw. Cummins, J. M. 
W —<_ Witron. C ti mee Laroren sere —  # «» J. ; 8 
anley, J. F. fomstente, - Dd. ones, W. H., 
Crea, H. B. Cloud, H. H. Bush, J. 2npD aE Bhs Jr 
Reed, M. Hollingsworth, G.C. Homewood, J. W. Tibbetts, R Caprains 
Macy, L. D. Newman, O. P. McLau +1 D. Buracker, 8. L. 
CapTatns Champney, A. § 
McKee, J. L. Absent: 2p LreuTENANTS West, R. J., Jr. ay he 
oO. Clark, H., 2d K Cc. B Forney, [ i 
Feild, R.F MeNair, D. C. 14th Infantry Hares. 7 S 
Bartley. lst LrzuTrENANTS Meloy, G. Henderson, M 
Crose, J. O peeDeasesh. J. H. Morin, M. J CoLonEL Keith, R. W 
Baker, P. T King. C. Taylor, J. 8 Gohan, J. F. K AT 
Milder. a. Ss = ay, J. C- en Beare. . B 
Coste, © mig 13th Infantry Laur. Cot. ichols, J. A. 
kson, W. A. Cooley, K. P Patrick, \ 
a ae 
: id, A. D. ,G. 
Neundorfer, O.J., Jr. Cunkle, A. C. Covonets M Robertson, Jc 
Smith, R. P. pao, 5 L. Nowlen, E. J. Whiting. G. W. C Schwab. J. S. 
Smith, R. M. M evens, J. A Whitcomb, J. C. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS “ws Plauvelt, X. F Williamson, R. J 
Harrod, S. K. Absent: Wood, O. 8. chel, C Willingham, C. M 
Henderson, “9 8. Van Duzee, F. P.! Ca 
Fs Former, 4 McDavid, J. B. : res Caprains , Ist <> ee 
llis, J. B. . dams, S. J. 
Banks. €. G. 2p LIEUTENANTS , w Christian. T. H. 
Brann, D. W. Harvey, D Thompson, S. C Hopkins, J. N Dwyer, P. R 
Evans. A. J Ringler, E. Buchanan, M Sullivan, L. F Emanuel, E. H 
Stephens, L. E. m, C4 D. W. Black. W. J hy ay R. E., Jr Honnen, G. 
Thompson, F. M. Landquist, © C. E. MacNab, A. J. y. E. 45 Jr Howard, T. R 
Thorpe, A. V. Jordan, H. H. Prindle, G. L. vn W.J5.H Jenkins, R. E. 
Hickey. x N. Harvey, L. I. ays, W. L. Molony, G. H 
Absent: Sherburne, T. L., Jr. LA. Gillette, M. E. Peach, E. W. 
Hamilton, A. C. c ay. W R. Keane, B. 7 a. _Penoe, C. W. 
2p Lreurenants 12th Infantry saasas, A. ©. oo foram. PP , ——, +P 
Thompson, J. V. Fort Howard, Md, __ 1st Lirurenants Shepard W.P. 
Segarra, A. Dooley, J. E. Diauens, Yt D Smith, . A. 
Fritsche, C. F. Covonet Shum. R. E. Parker, H.C. Warden. C. C. B 
Nourse, K. E. Fries, ¢. 8. Good Lee. - Cc. 
Nelson, K. J Greer, F. U. 2p LreuTENaANts 
Absent: Lizut. Cor. Pierson, A. Ferguson, J. M Boatner, H. L. 
McKee, M. Preston, H. N. Farley, J. F. Webb, L. A. Ford, H. P. 
Absent: Smith, C. Koch, R. A 
Fort Hayes, Ohio Mason bsent: Thompson, H. F Lamb, 

» AS. g varied Ist LrzuTEN 
“ ae Cc 2p LiguTENANTS - ” ™ soa ta Wm. McKin- 
vag 5 . . e 

Browne, F. C Bolduc, L. E. ey, P. L. 
CaprTains Coffin, F. P. Thomas, W. E. Beatty, GS. s 
McCormick, J. W. Diaz, V. N. x Nesbit, R. L. Glade. H 
Williams, C. L. Finley. N. : Cc J.D. =" 
Stafford, B. Geng. & A: Fort Ethan Allen Tomlinson, C. M Caprains 
lst LiEUTENANTS Patterson, R. W Vt. ao. Hilsman, R 
Brinson, J. F, Potter, H. Mason Irwin, C. B. — ee 
Poste b About: Maddox, G. W MoGram. iF MeGuire mM. J 
Porch, P Duke, R. T. W. Ponees , . Hyssong, C. L 
oul A. D., Jr. lst LisUTENANTS Strout, E. P. 2p LiguTENANTS Ist LreuTENANT 
2p LigUTENANTS pee Rn pydes. | : A an ie Colson, C. F. 
Kaylor, J. P. Blak - eald, T. J. onea, EUTEN 
Fare. 3. ¥., Je. Coursey, R. R ler Lrsurenawre ‘Stebbins, A. K -woroee- 
Kelly. Cullen, R. E. Schaefer, W. M 
Absent: Northam, r A Martinson, H. J. Adams, J. C. L. enero H. ue’ 
, . ' § i. « . di. . u 
Wetherill, Bde. Yancey, W. J.T Absent: Rac T.Q..3r. 
11th Inf Torovsky, R. H Allen, V. G? Pick it, B.A 
t antry op Laz @= Lanuranuanre Tri he ae 16th Infantry 
Covonn, Allen. G. N Bowen, F. S., Jr fot, G. E. Fort Jay, N. Y. 
Hobbs, H. P. Donald, W. G pone J. “" H om meme 43 CoLoneL 
wi 
Lieur.Co.. - UPhams Thayer, A. owen. Ie Fuqua, S. O. 
Mcllroy, J. G. Fort Washington Saffarrans, W. C Lieut. Cov. 
Masors Maryland Fort Strong, Mass. Regan, J., Jr Phillipson, I. J. 
cies 4 Miso Mason Abe alt 
Cleary, A. W. Patch, A. M. Kroner, H. A. Hass, M. F ,F.L. 
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Moroney, W. J. 


2p LigUTENANTS 
Campbell, D. 
Kirby, H. C. 
6, 3. Mi. 
Jones, 


Fort Wadsworth 


lst LizuTENANTS 


Haswell, C. E. 
Ivins, C. F. 


2p LizuTENANTS 


17th Infantry 


Fort Crook, Nebr. 


CoLoNeL 
Trott, C. A. 


Lieut. Cot. 
Higgins, J. A. 


Fort Des Moines 
Iowa 

Masor 
Keeley, H. J. 


CAPTAINS 


Simmonds, N. L. 
Myers, 8S. W. 


Ist LrEUTENANT 
McDonald, T. J. 


2p LigzUTENANTS 


Nelson, R. T. 
Dudley, G. W. M. 


Fort Omaha, Nebr. 


Caprains 
Sebastian, H. G. 
Edgerton, F. V. 

Ist LrzeuTENANTS 
Simmonds, C. D. 
Howard, E. B. 

2p LiEUTENANTS 
Bailey, H. M. 


18th Infantry 
Fort Hamilton 
N. Y. 


CoLoNneL 


Humphrey, C. F., Jr. 


Lieut. Cot. 
Thuis, C. A. 
Masor 
Clapham, L. B. 


CaprTains 


lst LrguTENANTS 
Flanigan, W. A. 
Culton, A. Y. 


1 Assigned, but not joined. 





M. C. 
Blair, R. C. 
Scott, J. D. 


Fort Schuyler 

as “Be 

Mason 
Stokely, C. C. 
Caprains 

Willis, R. D. 
Lewis, H. H. 
Dougherty, J. S. 

Ist LreureNnantr 
Tanzola, V. J. 

2p LrEUTENANTS 


Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


Masor 
Lockwood, B. C. 


Caprarins 


Wright, A. T. 
Henson, J. W. 


19th Infantry 
Ligurt. Cot. 
Absent: 
Pruyn, J. M. 
Masors 


Culberson, W. L. 
O'Toole, L. S. 
James, H. W. 


Ist LizuTreNANTs 
Drake, J. H. 
Lukert, E. P. 
ee. 
Renee 
Beall, B. 

Cleveland, O. 
Bing, R. C. 

Absent: 

Kershaw, C. G. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


i 


f 
Arno Pp 


fi 


i 
S 





Fda 
5 
= 


Poy 
i] 
~ 


di 
PZ5 
"- 


= 
s 
se 
> OM Zee 


Ist LrzuTeNaNts 


Roady, J. O. 
Cavanee, R. E. 
Montesi M. 


21st Infantry 
CoLone. 
Arrowsmith, G. D. 


Ligeur. Cor. 
Jordan, H. L. 


Masons 
Bagby, C. A. 
Row, L. B. 
McCathran, W. A. 








Lieut. Cov. 
Boswell, W. O. 


Mason 
Seals, C. H. 
Caprains 
Joerg, R., Jr. 
Harrison, 8. C. 
Wing, A. G. 
Guy, T. E 





Ma: 
Tur 


Hu 
Hu 


For 


(roe 


Wil 
Jon 


Wal 
Ma 
Lew 


Cat 
Ala 
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Sp LiEUTENANTS 
Mayo, + 7 
Turner 
Whatley, V. D., Jr. 

Absent: 
Hunter, R. E. 
Huddleston, T. O. 
Fort Oglethorpe 
Georgia 
Mason 


Goodman, J. F. 


CAPTAINS 
Wilson, R. M. 
Jones, R. A. 

Ist LiEUTENANTS 
Hudson, C. F. 


2p LigUTENANTS 
Walker, J. E. 
Mason, S. E. 
Lewis, E. T. 
Camp McClellan 
Ala. 

Mason 

Baer, M. R. 

Ist LizuTENANT 
Cannon, A. C. 


2p LigUTENANT 


Steinmeyer, G. E., Jr. 


23d Infantry 


CoLoNeEL 
Parker, A. A. 


Lieut. Cou. 
Mitchell, C. L. 


Masors 


Delameter, B. F., Jr. 
Allen, J. W. F. 


CapTAINs 
Lancaster, J. L. 
Harer, L. G. 
Bowles, J. R. 
Brown, E. E. 
Condren, G. D. 
Dibrell, J. T. 
Swift, W. A. 
Hunnicutt, L. V. 


Knight, BL 
Barbin, J. H. 
lyers, C. 8, 
Shelton, H. 


Absent: 


Andersen, C. C. 
Bogan, L. D. 


ist LigUTENANTS 
Heffner, P. T., Jr. 
Cullins, H. 

Marsh, W. A. 
Golightly, H. J. 
Kindall, S. G. 
Shores, R. 

Perry, H. R., Jr. 
Prouty, E. 8. 
Matthews, H.R. 
Sloan, E. F. 
Holland, T. G. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Buck, W. A. 
Mead, A. D. Jr. 
Johnson, F. w, 


Mason 
Wheeler, L. M. 
24th Infantry 


CoLoNneL 
Galleher, P. C. 


Masons 


Fletcher, aE. Jr. 


ites, C. E. 
Schmidt, W. R. 


C apTAINS 


Keller, W. Si 
25th Infantry 
Nogales, Ariz. 
CoLoNEL 
Shipp, A. M. 


Lieut. Cot. 
Parker, H. A. 


Mason 


Quesenberry, M. H. 


Caprains 


O'Day, R. M. 
Whitaey, of, W- 


Jones, M. E. 
Fisher, H. H. 


' Assigned, bu} not joined. 


2p LirzuTENANT 
McGarr, L. C. 
Fort Huachucha 
Mason 
Fowler, G. R. 


CapTAINs 
McCutcheon, W.H., Jr 
Wilson, F. H. 


Stevens, O. G. 


Ist LizuTENANTS 
Undritz, F. R. 
Lichtenwalter, L. E. 
Ridings, A 


2p LiEUTENANT 
Andrews, R. C. 
Camp Harry J. 
Jones 

Mason 
Creed, J. E. 
CaprTains 

Mullins, C. 7 Jr. 
Arnold, J. W 
Norris, F. H 
Chamness, H. 8. 
lst LreuTrENANTS 


Schas, W. D 


26th Infantry 
CoLoneL 
Madden, J. F. 


Lieut. Cot. 
Hay, D. D. 


Masons 


Lane, A. W. 
Dollarhide, E. S 


Absent: 
Sullivan, M. W. 
CaprTains 


Kearney, H. C. 
Schwinn, K. C. 


Miller, C. R. 
ra) 


McGill, J. E. 


Moore, R. E. 


Irvine, W. H. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 


28th Infantry 
Fort Niagara 
N. Y. 

CoLoNneL 
Stewart, C. E. 


Lasurt. Cou. 
Herbst, G. A. 
Mason ~ 
Mills, B. W. 


Caprarns 
Brown, P. H. 
Hunter, R. L. 
Hasson. JA. 
M , L. E. 

. a. & 
Davis, G. F. 

Swab, R. E. 
Tilton, E. H. 
Burns, F. L. 

Ist LigureNants 
Schriver, A. J., Jr. 
Fairbrother, H. W. 


2p LizuTENANTS 
Carroll, P. L. 
Williams, C.E 
, D.S. 
Delmonico, L. 
Lockett, J. W. 
Madison Barracks 
Mason 
Carlock, F. D. 
Caprains 


Goding, EC. 
Hoekotte W. E. 


lst LigzuTrENANTSs 
Mueller, E. - 
McCarthy, J 

2p ~<a 


Verbeck, W. Z; 
Johnson, w. 
McNamara, A » 
Miller, V. R. 


Fort Ontario 


Mason 
Sloan, F. A. 


CaprTatns 


Bachus, J. L. 
Addington, J. C. 
Wadden, E. P. 
Absent: 
Tuttle, A. L. 


Ist LrzuTENANTS 
Laux, H. B. 
Miller, E. L. 
Kullman, J. W. 

2p LiguTENANTS 
Phelan, W. J. 
Fuller, L. A 
Bock, F. L. 


29th Infantry 


CoLone. 
Pendleton, H., Jr. 


Lrevur. Cots. 
Reed, W. L. 


Brandt, A. 
Franklin, J. F. 


Masons 


Brooke, J. 
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CaprTains Caprains White, A. F. Lieut. Cot. 2p Liguren ants 

0 McFarland, A. J McCoy, E. D. Morrison, C. R. W A.G. 

McKechnie, A. R Slappey, E. N. Deaderick, G. 8. A. 
McAllister, M Francis, J. R. Stetler, W. A. Mason Sibley, C. C. 
Reed, O. W. Crabill, E. B. Hanson, H. F. Gerhardt, J. J Ackerman, S. W. 
Wear, G. S. Kraul, G. E. yy te: R. Barkes, L. C. 
H ME. Bergin, W. E. Kelly, A. G. CapTains R. Gd 
Jointer, T. D. Minnigerode, K. Henry, H. P. Fuller, H. E. _W. 
Lovett, R. B. Ma I. B. 2» Lasurenants Elliott, C. N. ,G. H. 
Ulsaker, C. M. Evans, W. H Funk, A. J Fisher, J. 8. 
Huskea, V. G. Forbes, M. H Moore, J. E- Cianchini, L. F Mitchell, D. E. 
Wescott, G. B. Thebaud, J. V K G. M. ame Ww. C.W. 
Goode, P. R Muller, W. G Ives, W. M. M pie Peck, M. W. 
Nichols, A. J. Ramsey, J. W., Jr Fry, R. E. Munson, E. L. 
=k on FSB ie cp Robles 0.5. Powell H iy 

. R.A. thorn, F. 5. rp —-e : .B 
Deane, J. R. Fountain, J. R. Brinsom, N. M. Lundy, C. A. 
Bassett, R.O.,Jr. Clear, W. J. Latimer, F. N. Johnson, E. H. 38th Infant 
Lavin, R.P. , W. Moncure, W. A. P ry 
Barker, E. S. Ist LreuTENANTS W. G. ‘4 Fort Douglas 
Silvester, C. F. Wilson, H. M., J bsent: Utah 

Me! fils 33d Infantry Nix, R. W., Je. 

Ist LreuTENANTS am prs atid hg Anderson, H. R. Covonen 
Stork. TS, Ancrum, iN Hawkins, F. B Morgan, C. C.! Price, H. C. 
Kovarik, Phipps. G. L. Lieut. Cor. ler Lasurenanre Mason 
Brine, E Miner, E. M G PRT: Tow, W. M. 

Finney ” MR. y, T iregg, Van Studdif iford, G. Mueller, P. J. 

inson, E. C. Mickelwait, C. B as0ns vis, G. M. : 
Cochran, W. B. French, w J ‘ - Lu mC. Carrains 
Curtis, M. S. Cain, L. B. Davidson, J- Haskell, L. W. Sloan, R. 
Rubinstein, D. H Kindley, R. B. as er, W. H. McCoskrie, F. 
Yar _L.W Bruner, G. E. Van Vliet, R. C., Jr Howell, G. P. Schwatel, W. P 
Drewry, F. A. Maling. E. C. Capes Brady, L. E ne + B. 
Knight, L. B. Sy i.LG Ww. O. K. 
Brandhorst, H. W. Taylor, G.’ A. Farnsworth, J. F. Absent: M E.H 
Jacobs, B. R Hess, J. B. Chalker, C. W Allan, C. V.! Wood, W. S. 
Killpack, H. W Schmidt, J. J. Norman, D. P.! Beevis, A. L. 

n, W. E Absent: Eggers, L. W. Egan, H. L. 

Soule, ROH: Smith, W. E., Jr. eee RAK “ se Ne a Orr, A. 
Carp 3 °* “ Tae “ an ° Sherwood . 
Pulliam, Hl. E as MacLaughlin, S.W. Howard, F. E. ag Connor, E. H., Jr. 
Harris, H. H 2p LigurENANTS Shoe, R. O. artin, G. E. aq 1 
Priveti, F. H. Clark, F. J. Shipp, B. A. Webb, E. M.tJr st Liguren yrs 
Pearson, F. Reeder, R. P. youmey, W.B Morton, F. Pierce, G. S. 
Stokes, J. H., Jr Jobnson, W + a ah Greene, H.F. 

acKenzie, Whittle, C. L Lake SP. 35th Infantry Mahoney, T. E 
Skelton, F. G er, L. co! tet ge Monhollan, J. F 
Adams, D. L. Currie, W. R aos 5, CovoneL Muller, W. J. 
Wilson, A. T. ae. S. Welborn, I. C Wells, 0. D 
Jackson, C. E. Absent: eee Cavender, C. C 
Walsh, E. J. Silverman, R Smith, H. B. Lizur. Cou. Boone, J. 
MacDonald, R. G Griffith, J. H Fariss, W. B. Herman, R. J. 
ee if. Ist LizuTENANTS M Absent: 

ernon, E. H. 31st Infantry Miller, W. B = 2 Brawner, P. A., Jr 
oT og are. ae 
Kammerer, 2 Ly Kimboough, J. M a L. . . Caprains Oe i J 
Gailbreath, Liagvur. Co. "wr Rogers, W. 

Brown, R. H Anding, 8S. W oe de Cantwright, L. J Sh 
Van Houten, J. G me, & Ww. Cross, T. J. McCreight, W. V Grinstead, J. B 
Colson, J. Masons } moma c.L Ellis, C. L. : nd 
Gilbreth, J. H. Healey. D ad. F. Walthour, R. F., Jr ill, Okl 
Hewitt, O. M. Carr. W Ww MacMillan, J. M Birks, A. D. Fort Sill, Okla. 
Hocker, W.F. . : Calais, Cc. H. Walk. AR. 
Strickler, D. G. Engleman, I. H Whitlow, A. B Sadler P L. Mason 
Hedekin, D. D. Caprains Hartness, H. Wheeler, D. E. Weld, S. L. 
Wells, T. 3. a, Back, R. H aa al norton, R. C. Carrauns 
, W.! ‘tchell, W = our De SE. Floyd, A. : 
Browning, W. W. Mitchell, W.L. G. D. + 4 Gough, J. E. 
Wiley, NJ. Jr O'Donoghue, W. F. Dean, W. F oy a eT Lathrop, L. T. 
Doidge, J. P. Ric FM. Lawrence, F. 5 Lagorio, A. P. Gorder, A. 0. 
potion, 2. & iner, D. H Absent: Frisell, H. N. Wallace, R. J. 
Spivey, D.'1 Still k. M. 1 K M.S Kirk, R. J., Jr. lst LaeuTrensNtT: 
Parham, A. H Robi Cc pres ad yarn Ross, F. D., Jr. 
Adams, P. D Coeckent'G “kK 2p LikuTeENANTS _Starret, C. H. Plank, C. B- - 
» Bes Tydings, Ww. L Lanham, C. T. Thom, K. W. Tabscott, E. I. 
om Ba Sandusky, R. M Stevens, F. R. Brown, B. H. Bueret, 3. 
cima Sells, B. J. Traywick, J. T Coneay, F T 
Colpin, E. R. Purcell J. E. . . F. 2p LaBuTEN«ANT* 
30th Infantry E. K Isaacs, G. K. R 
a te McCord. H. L. lst Lrzurenants W L. R. 
CoLoneL iy, W- Charles.’ Shields, L. M Moses, M. 
sopuniates Chetek Ww Nichols, A. R. Smith, R. L. 
pac m. Absent: Pilet, N.C. Hutcbingon, GE. Howard, R. A 
Jenkins, J. L. mene pein 34th Infantry tere od H. J. 45th Infantry 
Fechet, d’A Ist LizuTENANTS Co Clarke, L. G. EL 
Smith, G. Watkins, R. B : LONEL Cole, J. V. Coon 
Smith, R. C. Roberts, W. H Smith, A. T. Baker, J. J. Kemper, J. B. 


1 Assigned, but not joined. 
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Masons 


Fletcher, A. 8. 
Lantz, C. H. 
Shearer, S. E. 
Collins, T. K. 
Skladal, C. 
Bratton, R. S. 
Garcia, R. L. 


CAPTAINS 


Lennon, B. M. 
Moore, J. P. 
Rooks, L. Ww. 
Lloyd, C. L. 
Summers, O. 
Capinpin, M. M. 
Dexter, H. V. 
Martin, C. A. 
Read, G., Jr. 
Wilbur, H. S. 
MacDonald, G. F. 
Karlstad, C. H. 
Budd, O. W., Jr. 
Barth, R. A. 


let LiEUTENANTS 


Christian, F. 
Haltiwanger, W. N. 
Haynes, H. M. 
Scheibla, H. D. 
Bryant, R. W. 
Hussing, J. H. 
Gahan, J. J. 
Jaynes, L. C. 
Elkins, 8S. B. 
Kelly, J. E. 
Evans, J. K. 
Shults, F. A. 
Bassett, R. H. 
Alba, L. M. 


2p LirEUTENANTS 
Prather, R. G. 
Strother, K. C, 
Bragan, O. P. 
McBride, R. J. 


Fisher, S. H. 
Cole, W. A. 
Clinton, J. W. 


Johnson, E. L. 
Gaddis, J. W. 
Horner, A. A. 
Geraghty, M. J. 
Evans, J. M 
Henderson, P. J. 


57th Infantry 
Masons 


Fain, T. C. 
Miller, E. B. 
Mortenson, G. J. 
Dulay, P. D. 
Cook, L. H. 
Absent: 
Gillmore, R. A. 
Parfit, E. 
Alden, C. T. 
Sterling, J. A. 
Hunt, E. L. 
Ladd, O. M. 


CAPTAINS 
Collins, F. E. 
Soderholm, N. L. 
Burgess, T B. 
Barnett, A. J. 


Honnold, W. H. 
Ordway, G., Jr. 
pean I. K. 


Dunn, F.E. 
65th Infantry 


CoLoneEL 
Helms, G. W. 


Lieut. Cot. 
Upham, J. 8. 


Masons 
Purdon, F. L. 
Birmingham, R. C. 
Gillfillan, J. E. 

CaprTains 


Townsend, J. D. 
Kerr, D. R. 
Pendleton. 


A. 
Dodd, P. J. 


Spicer, C. B. 
Baldwin, P. L. 


Arnold, E. G. 
lst LrzuTrENANTS 
Creamer, J. K. 


Sherfey, W. L. 
Wolfe, P. T. 


i 


i 


if 


. eae 
pr 


il Hi 


fe 
= 


Anderson, G. H. 


2d Tank Company 


Tex. 


Dittemore, H. P. 
McCaskey, D. D. 
3d Tank Company 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Caprain 
Spalding, D. P. 
lst LrzuTrENANTS 
Krams, C. K. 
Alexander, R. 
McMaster, W. R. 
4th Tank Co., 
Ist Platoon 
Camp McClellan, 
Ala. 


CaprTain 
McCafferty, G. H. 


lst LasuTrENANT 
Morgan, D. E. 


2d Platoon 
Fort Leonard 
Wood, Md. 

lst LrgureNnant 
Wyatt, J. *. 


Sth Tank Co., 

Ist Platoon 

Ft. Benjamin 

Harrison, Ind. 
Ist LizuTENANT 

Roane, T. W. 


2d Platoon 
Fe. Ethan Allen, 
Ve. 


Ist LifzuTENANT 
Speidel, W. H. 


6th Tank Co., 
Ist Platoon 
Peoria, Illinois 


2d Platoon 

Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
Ist LazurENANT 

Dayton, J. 


lith Tank 
Company 
Schofield Bks., 
Tt. 1. 


lst LizuTENANTS 
Devore, G. B. 
3.1L. 
Jordan, L. P. 
Ist Tank Group 
Fort Leonard 
Wood, Md. 
Laeut. Cou. 
Brockman, J. A. 
CaprTains 
Culp, C. M. 
Pilkington, G. C. 
Fall, A. A. 
21st Tank 
Maintenance Co. 
Fort Leonard 
Wood, Md. 
Caprain 
Ryan, C. E. 


Ist LreurENaNtTs 
Barnes, G. D. 
Shattuck, M. C. 


Erroneous Report of Rifle Marksmanship 


The rifle marksmanship record of the 12th Infantry, carried in these notes in 


the December, 1928, JournaL, was found to be in error. 
No. of men Completed 


Number of men 





The corrected report: 


No. of men whocom- pet. course who qualified Average Pet. qualified 
on rolls re- pleted based on score based on No. who 
Regt. quired to fire course No.onrolls Exp. SS. MM. Total perman completed course 
12 549 496 90 .35 77 140 262 479 $281.98 96 .57 








Reviews and Discussion 





Automatic Rifle Suggestions 


A Junior Orricer or INFANTRY 


E SHALL at some future date 

see each rifleman equipped with 
a light semi-automatic rifle. But with 
the number of Browning automatic 
rifles now in service and storage and 
the great cost of the change to a new 
weapon, it appears that M-day will 
find us prepared to take the field with 
the Browning. The following thoughts 
are suggestions for improvement in de- 
veloping auto-riflemen and in training 
methods. 

There are several controversial as- 
pects of automatic rifle work and regu- 
lations. 

TR 50-20 Par. 3 (rules governing 
carrying of the automatic rifle), j, The 
Salute, is not clear in that it makes no 
mention of the rifle being carried at 
trail when unslung. There is nothing 
to prevent the auto-rifleman from try- 
ing to render a salute with the auto- 
rifle at right shoulder, an awkward pro- 
cedure when the magazine is in the gun. 
It is prescribed that, when slung, the 
hand salute is executed. 

According to TR 320-25, Sec. V 
(stoppages and immediate action) the 
remedy for some first, third, and fourth 
position stoppages is to clean the cham- 
ber. No chamber brush is provided, 
and the soldier often gets a brush that 
is unsuited to the work. A proper 
brush should have stiff bristles about 
14 inch long. The handle should be so 
bent as to facilitate scrubbing the 
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chamber via the ejection opening. For 
field service this brush should be tied 
to the belt or suspender of the haver- 
sack so that it will be readily available 
and not be lost. 

When, through failure to extract, it 
is necessary to use a cleaning rod to 
drive out the empty cartridge, the auto- 
rifleman must get the cleaning rod from 
the corporal. This rod is carried in 
three parts, in a case which will be 
found in the corporal’s haversack. To 
get the rod out of the corporal’s haver- 
sack, remove it from its case, join the 
parts, push out the empty cartridge. 
take down the rod, return it to its case, 
and return the case to the haversack 
takes time. In addition, if the rod is 
for any reason not available, it may 
mean that the auto-rifle is in a pro- 
longed stoppage. It is suggested that 
the rod be issued to the auto-rifleman 
(in spite of the added weight). He is 
the only man who really needs it in 
combat. Otherwise there should be 
an extracting tool, carried in the spare 
kit. In war we may expect trouble 
from faulty ammunition, with an in- 
creased number of stoppages in first 
and fourth positions. The cleaning rod 
might be accommodated in the forearm, 
grooves being provided to receive the 
three parts and springs to hold the 
parts in place. The case could then 
be discarded. 

The magazine filling devices (carried 
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by the corporal, auto-rifleman, and 
substitute) are assigned no definite 
place in the assembled equipment of 
the soldier. The device is too large to 
fit in the pocket of the cartridge belt 
Model 1910 (corporal and substitute 
auto-rifleman). Neither will it fit in a 
pocket of the auto-rifle belt together 
with the spare parts kit. All other 
pockets are filled with magazines. The 
device is of such shape that, placed in 
available clothing pockets, it causes ex- 
treme discomfort. It should be so car- 
ried that it ean be used frequently by 
those to whom it is issued. Therefore it 
is suggested that a hole be bored in the 
wall of the device, a thong attached, 
and the whole fastened to the belt by 
means of a loop in the end of the thong. 
This will facilitate rapid refilling of 
empty magazines. ~ 

No convincing reason has as yet 
been advanced for placing the operat- 
ing handle and change lever on the left 
side of the receiver. If these parts 
could be placed on the right side, there 
would be greater ease of handling the 
gun. 

In the combat use of the automatic 
rifle it should be prescribed that in the 
assault the auto-rifleman should not 
become too closely engaged with the 
opponent, but rather that he would serve 
a more valuable purpose if he took a 
position in readiness so that, when rifle- 
men make their last rush to the hostile 
position, he would be able to support a 
possible repulse and break up the pur- 
suit. This procedure would be in keep- 
ing with the use of auto-rifles to cover 
reorganization after the assault. The 
auto-rifleman is not equipped for per- 
sonal combat. 

The observant soldier notes that the 
rear sight of the auto-rifle is inclined 
forward from the vertical, whereas the 
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rear sight of the magazine rifle is ver- 
tical when raised for firing. It is possi- 
ble that the varying muzzle velocities 
of the two rifles have a bearing on this 
arrangement of rear sights. The muz- 
tle velocity of the auto-rifle is 2,680 
feet per second, while that of the rifle 
is 2,700 feet per second. Both weapons 
using the same ammunition it should 
follow that the bullet from the auto-rifle 
will fall short, both rifles being set at 
the same range. A range announced 
to a combat unit is set on both rifles. 
Theoretically, projectiles from each 
rifle strike the same line. It would 
seem, from an examination of the 
rear sight of the auto-rifle, that the 
firer is expected so to hold the rifle that 
he sees a circle when looking through 
the peep. The sight being tilted for- 
ward and the gun held horizontally, 
the circle becomes an oval. Raising 
the front of the gun changes the -oval 
to a circle. This gives the auto-rifle 
bullet a greater angle of departure than 
the rifle bullet, both guns set at the 
same range. Without precision meas- 
urements it is difficult to prove this 
theory, but it has been found that it 
satisfies. The bullets from both weapons 
go to the same place. (Many officers of 
R. O. T. C. detail would appreciate an 
explanation of this future of the Brown- 
ing.) 

The following plan for training auto- 
riflemen is a suggested guide for com- 
pany and platoon commanders after 
mobilization: 


(a) Rifle marksmanship. TR 150-5, 
150-10. All personnel. 

(b) Auto-rifle training. TR 320-25, 
150-30 (except Sec. V). All personnel. 

(c) Auto-rifle range practice. TR 
150-30 Sec. V, VIII. Personnel: (war 
strength company) fifty-four privates 
who qualified highest in rifle marks- 
manship. 
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This is at rate of three men per gun. 
In selecting these men, size should be 
an important factor. Where qualifica- 
tion with rifle is equal within ten 
points, the heavier man should be 
chosen. It is a custom of the Service 
that an escort wagon is drawn by heavy 
mules and carts by light weight draft 
animals. On completion of the range 
practice the fifty-four men are ar- 
ranged according to score, the highest 
eighteen as automatic riflemen, the next 
eighteen as substitute automatic rifle- 
men, and the remaining eighteen as 
second substitutes. In each group of 
eighteen the men are arranged accord- 
ing to size in platoon groups of six and 


are assigned to squads according to 
height, the tall group to the right 
squad, and so on. This system may 
work out so that the auto-rifleman of 
a “runt” squad may tower above the 
other men, and so present an irregular 
formation at ceremonies; but we are 
training a combat organization, and in 
combat appearances are of secondary 
importance. In any event, we have all 
seen a diminutive right guide marching 
beside the tall number one man. Ac- 
cording to this system we have shoot- 
ing ability, with rifle and automatic 
rifle, ‘and size combined. The man is 
fitted to the load. 





What Is Strategy? 


Mayor Ra pu E. Jonzs, Infantry 


HERE is no doubt about it. The 
leading article in the January 
number of the Inrantry JouRNAL is 
dead right in what amounts to a conten- 
tion that those who should know have 
been befogging the issue as to the proper 
and logical distinction between strategy 
and tactics. 

Certainly in the case of “this unneces- 
sary person” the large amount of 
authoritative instruction on the subject 
served rather to befuddle than to clarify. 
Perhaps it was a case of a stupid 
student. But surely the distinction is 
not something too difficult for one of the 
common herd to understand! Surely 
there must be a way to express it clearly 
and in a few words! “Those who should 
know” have unmistakably associated 
the distinction with size of force, where- 
as analysis seems to indicate that the 
size of the force has little or nothing to 
do with it. To differentiate between a 
“strategic advance” and a “tactical ad- 
vance” merely on the ground of com- 


parative size seems very illogical and 
unnecessary. 

The article in the January number is 
a step toward the light. But does it take 
us out of the shadows? Are we yet 
where the light is clear? It seems not. 
Not unless it is sufficient to say that 
strategy has to do with the election of 
methods to meet specific situations, and 
tactics has to do with the adaptation of 
means at hand in the execution of plans 
to meet specific situations. No, that 
solution will not do. We must have it 
stated more clearly, more accurately, 
and more comprehensively. 

The word “methods” has been used 
in defining the wrong term. The proper 
employment of suitable established 
methods concerns tactics, not strategy. 
Moreover, the adaption of the means 
at hand to meet the specific situation 
concerns strategy, not tactics. Strategy 
is an art that is not bound to established 
methods. The established methods 
are within the tactics employed in car- 
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rying into execution the strategic deci- 
sion. And yet, while tactical methods 
must change periodically with develop- 
ments, strategie principles remain con- 
stant. 

As has been suggested, let us now and 
forever rid ourselves of the prevalent 
notion that size of force is a primary 
factor. Let us admit that a vorporal 
may make a strategical decision, and 
that a general of an army may issue a 
tactical order. 

Well, now, where are we? If the 
logical and inherent meanings are dif- 
ferent from those that we have heard 
and read, what are the real, elusive 
meanings? At one of the special Service 
<chools, definitions of these two terms, 
<ubstantially as follows, have been in 
use for some time: 


Strategy is the art that enables a 
commander, after giving due considera- 
tion to terrain, strengths of forces, posi- 
tions, distances, and other factors, so to 
utilize his foree or dispose the major 
elements thereof that his opponents will 
be placed at a disadvantage. 

Tactics is that branch of military 


science by means of which, through the 
utilization of accepted methods calcu- 
lated to favor successful combat, a 
commander’s combat decisions are car- 
ried into execution. 

To clarify the proposed distinction 
still further, the following is offered: 

If the what to do is mandatory or 
obvious, that operation is executed 
without strategic study or strategic de- 
cision. If not mandatory or obvious, a 
strategic decision is made, based upon 
a strategic study. In either case, when 
the what to do has become perfectly 
clear, the how to do it is based upon and 
is in accordance with tactical principles 
and tactical teachings. 

Perhaps you, the present reader, can 
furnish a still better pair of definitions 
than any so far suggested. Anyhow, 
this unnecessary confusion has been a 
source of annoyance too long already. 
Let’s furnish plenty of food for thought. 
If the pot boils a while, the waver should 
clear and a permanent and satisfactory 
solution should be an easy matter for 
those who are in a position to make 
such a solution effective. 





The Prospects for Peace 


Mayor H. A. Fincn, Corps of Engineers 


“Pacifism, as it is commonly preached, is an impossibly simple doctrine. 


It is 


worse than futile; it is a crime against the fundamental law of life to preach per- 
petual peace, or to impose it, unless the world is capable of evolving an —- 
tion which can ensure the widest and deepest changes without war.” 


HIS broad statement is taken from 

a book ' with which all military men 
should cultivate an acquaintance. The 
sentence is lifted from its context, but 
in this instance this abused and often 
complained of practice does no injustice 
to the author since the principle quoted 
is one of the basic arguments in a trea- 





tise that covers a tremendous field and 
ranges from a discussion of the grow- 
ing need of an abatement of nationalism 
to a diagnosis of what ails the League 
of Nations. 

Reduced to other terms, the state- 
ment set down implies that we should 
not seek peace until we have developed 


“Olives of Endless Age,” by H. N. Brailsford. Harper and Bros. $3.50. 
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a war substitute; that we are wasting 
our time in attempting the outlawry of 
war unless at the same time we produce 
an equivalent of war in the economic as 
well as in the moral field. 

From this text as a starting point, let 
us abandon Brailsford for the moment 
and speculate on this proposition. It is 
not likely that many military men will 
be found to disagree with his contention. 
Too often have they reflected on his- 
torical proof that in the present state of 
development of the human race great 
changes cannot be suddenly accom- 
plished except through war. Too often 
have Army men observed conflicts be- 
tween vast world forces, as exemplified 
by the recent contest between national- 
ism and imperialism in China, where 
resort to arms seemed unavoidable 
if a solution was to be had. Yes, it will 
appear as proven to military men that 
the prospects for permanent peace are 
poor indeed unless the human society 
can devise some method of adjusting 
the clashing of large-scale national in- 
terests without resort to war—and prob- 
ably most Army officers would main- 
tain that such a method can never be 
developed. 

Perhaps it cannot be—but before ac- 
cepting this declaration of despair the 


matter is worth examining. Is there 


any possibility of developing a blood- 
less technique for insuring sudden 
changes in human society? As one looks 
abroad over the international field there 
is, of course, only one existing agency 
that may contain the germ of success— 
the League of Nations. What about the 
League? we may ask. This association 
has survived much criticism, and with 
its fifty-five member States it repre- 
sents by long odds the most potent of all 
international organizations. 

“Of what use is the League?” is a 
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question often asked: A modern stu- 
dent of history might well return Ben 
Franklin’s classic answer, “Of what use 
is a baby?” The League is yet young, 
but apparently slowly gaining in 
strength and prestige. Fortunately, in 
the view of its well-wishers, it was orig- 
inally assigned certain missions in the 
field of world economics—health, labor, 
crime prevention—that gave it op- 
portunities for accomplishment which 
it needed in order to justify its first 
years of infancy. Brailsford discusses 
the League at length; he sets forth in 
succinct fashion the powers and weak- 
nesses of the organization, and makes 
the shrewd point that its wiser friends, 
instead of emphasizing the means of 
coercion which it possesses or may come 
to possess, will stress the lines on which 
it is rapidly becoming indispensable: 


One does not recommend an institu- 
tion to the loyalty or affection of man- 
kind by staging it as an international 
policeman. Policemen are rarely loved. 
The way to increase the authority of 
the League is to enlarge the benefits 
which it confers. Every service that 
it renders to mankind must tend to 
make it indispensable. It is important 
for this reason that all the beneficent 
international activities which the world 
develops should be centered in the 
League. They add to its prestige or, 
better still, to the gratitude which men 
feel toward it. Nothing will incline 
men to obey it when the testing time 
comes so surely as the realization that 
they cannot live without it. 


Here again we may suspend dis- 
cussion of the book in order to scan the 
situation from the Army man’s view- 
point. The morsel on which many mil- 
itary men choke consists of the fact that 
any growth in the power of the League 
in the field of governmental functions 
presupposes a corresponding sacrifice of 
power by the member States. This 
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thought is anathema to all who con- 
ceive of the nation as the limit beyond 
which human loyalty cannot extend. 
However, there are others who grant 
that the time may come when our de- 
scendants will look back on the age of 
international conflicts with the same 
lack of comprehension with which we 
now read the history of the terrific 
-truggles that accompanied the fusion 
of the States composing our Union. How 
easy it was a hundred and forty years 
ago to visualize difficulties and dangers 
in the surrender of State to National 
sovereignty—and how impossible it now 
is to achieve such a mental attitude! 

It has been said that it is perhaps as 
painful to be born as it is to die. To- 
day’s students of history can partially 
appreciate the pangs accompanying the 
birth of nationalism in many authentic 
cases. China affords a contemporane- 
ous example for all to ponder upon who 
will. The question thereupon arises as 
to whether or not the next step in our 
world-evolution is to be the death of 
belligerent nationalism. Certainly this 
point is receiving a tremendous amount 
of attention, and there are plenty of 
prophecies on file to the effect that the 
passing of nationalism and the substi- 
tution therefor of internationalism in 
some form are due to come. 

Brailsford speculates in this field, 
and he makes the point that we may 
not comprehend the tendency in the 
direction of internationalism until after 
the event: 

Men commonly glide from one period 
of their historical development to an- 
other with a lagging self-consciousness 
that awakens long after the frontiers 
have been left behind. . . . It may be 
that our own generation is stumbling 
into a period of world-government with 
as little consciousness of its direction. 
Blind economie forces drive us into 
closer association. Governments feel 
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constrained to concern themselves, now 
by blunt speech, and again by active 
intervention, with what happens in the 
territory of their neighbors. We at- 
tempt in a constant succession of con- 
sultative conferences to achieve, by 
negotiation and consent, what will 
eventually have to be imposed by legis- 
lation. We grope after methods of set- 
tling our disputes by arbitration, shut- 
ting our eyes all the while to the need 
of creating a central authority which 
can dictate to the world a solution of 
the problems which give rise to these 
disputes. We know at every turn of 
our economic life, as the world’s needs 
and the world’s crops work out a world 
price for cotton or wheat, that fron- 
tiers have ceased to concern us. And 
yet the hard fact stands out that a mul- 
titude of sovereign States, some effec- 
tively self-moving and independent, 
and others mere satellites which must 
revolve in the orbit of the greater 
Power, maintain their tradition of a 
defiant independence. 


According to Brailsford, before the 
world can crown itself with olives of 
endless age, signifying perpetual peace, 
some conditions must be met: 


1. The great Powers should bring 
themselves to sign unlimited treaties of 
arbitration, abolishing the right of priv- 
vate war and confining the right of 
blockage to the League. 

2. To reduce the menace of imperial- 
ism, the League should exercise more 
effective jurisdiction over areas now 
under mandate and should extend this 
supervision to all non-governing colo- 
nies in Africa and the Pacific, main- 
taining a rule of no discrimination 
whatever in trade. 

3. The national State must cease to 
be the protector and promoter of the 
trade and investments of its citizens 
beyond its frontiers. The League’s 
courts must replace it in performing 
these functions. 

4. The world must build up an inter- 
national organization to regulate the 
distribution, and if possible also to 
stabilize the prices of raw materials 
and staple foodstuffs. 
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5. The League should organize such 
financial aid and administrative guid- 
ance as the weak and backward States 
may require. 

6. The League should extend its pro- 
tection to all national minorities in 
Europe and draft a charter defining 
their rights. 

7. If the foregoing conditions are 
met, it will then be time to consider 
disarmament, which would imply the 
establishment on a cooperative plan of 
modest police forces, naval and mili- 
tary, to support the League against 
any possible aggressor... . Disarma- 
ment will be possible only when the 
interests for whose protection Powers 
arm themselves are confided to an au- 
thority superior to them all. 

8. Finally, to insure that world prob- 
lems may be solved before they give 
rise to dangerous disputes, the League 
must evolve an effective legislature. 
There can be no peace without a provi- 
sion for change. If only as a consulta- 
tive chamber at first, there should be 
created a world assembly, representing 
the parliaments in some rough propor- 
tion to population, and working by a 
majority vote. 

Here we have the contract outlined. 
It is a large order, presupposing, as 
Brailsford points out, the decay of na- 
tionalism and involving an interna- 
tional morality far beyond our present 
stage of evolution. Will evolution see 
us through? Brailsford believes not. 
Like most Socialists, he is impatient 
with evolutionary processes. Seeing 
the only too patent injustices of our 
world, he yearns to speed up their re- 
moval. Noting the tremendous de- 
velopment in means of waging war as 
compared with means of preventing it, 
he fears that “our fate will overtake 
us” while we are still admiring the slow 
progress of political history. He is 
convinced that the human society that 
cannot adapt itself promptly to rapid 
changes of its environment is “doomed 
to perish.” 


Admitting the force of these appre- 
hensions, why be so certain that we 
are doomed? Why must we alter our 
pace to forestall dissolution? Evolu- 
tion has brought us to our present 
state; what argument does history 
present that it will not continue to 
serve us? Changes have come about 
in human society during past centuries, 
some slowly through the normal proc- 
esses of peace, some rapidly through 
the agency of wars. Brailsford’s reply 
is that we cannot afford any longer to 
permit the occurrence of modern large- 
scale war; and doubtless such an opin- 
ion is held to a greater or less degree 
by millions. This in itself may be an 
indication of the trend of evolution 
along the line to permanent peace. The 
waste of war is alone enough to dis- 
credit it in the minds of normal men as 
an efficient means of securing improve- 
ment; but are we lost if we cannot 
achieve an immediate elimination of 
this means and the substitution of a 
better one? Wars have not yet 
wrecked civilization as a whole, Rome 
fell but the Romans persisted, the 
World War rocked various monarchies 
from their foundations, but a single 
decade after the event sees the princi- 
pal sufferers on the road to economic 
recovery. Modern war may be scien- 
tifically thorough, but a modern nation 
cannot play the game of extermination 
on its enemies. 

No, I cannot see the “doom” await- 
ing us. To say this is not to apologize 
for war as an agency for accomplish- 
ment or an instrument of national 
policy, but it is to appeal for common 
sense in considering the prospects of 
its elimination in the near future. Un- 
fortunately nations still have work 
for Army men to do. 
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Should Army Schools Grant Degrees? 


Mayor Bernarp Lentz, Infantry 


HE GENERAL public is not fa- 

miliar with the extensive system 
of military edueation which the Army 
is carrying on. Not even civilian edu- 
appreciate that an  officer’s 
higher edueation has only begun when 
he receives his commission. Little is 
known of the years of study which the 
officer spends in Army schools, at which 
ihe educational requirements are easily 
as high as at institutions of learning 
that grant degrees. 

When an officer holds a diploma from 
the Military Academy or a degree from 
enother institution it means something 
to the average civilian. However, an 
officer may spend three or four years 
in our Service schools and find it diffi- 
cult to explain that the training there 
is not only higher education in every 
sense of the word, but that the courses 
probably demand more time and effort 
than do courses that lead to the vari- 
ous degrees in civilian institutions. 

The officer who is a graduate of 
neither West Point nor some college, 
las even greater difficulty to explain 
that he has been educated in our Serv- 
ice schools, which in every respect com- 
pare favorably with institutions of col- 
legiate rank. 

These days, many Army officers are 
stationed in civilian communities. 
They come in daily contact with edu- 
cated people and work with them reg- 
ularly. A case in point is the officers 
on R. O. T. C. duty, who are frequently 
embarrassed because the Army is not 
using a measure of intellectual achieve- 
ment for its officers which is easily com- 
prehended in the field of higher edu- 
cation. Perhaps a more striking case 


eators 


is the officer (and we have many such 
in the Army today) who completed two 
or three years of work towards a col- 
lege degree before being commissioned. 
No matter how many courses he has 
successfully completed in our Service 
schools, when he returns for an alumni 
meeting or is stationed at his old col- 
lege he is, in general, considered as a 
man who didn’t finish and consequently 
can be only half educated. It might 
be desirable for such an officer, both 
for himself and for the Service, to join 
a University Club, which admits only 
men who hold one or more degrees. 
He finds that he is ineligible, not be- 
cause he isn’t, in fact, educated as 
thoroughly as others who are eligible, 
but because the Army has not expressed 
the extent of his education in terms 
that are easily understood cutside of 
the Service. 

The suggestion I am making is en- 
tirely in line with the procedure in our 
higher institutions of learning. Aca- 
demic rank, which corresponds to our 
Army rank, designates position such as 
professor, associate professor, or as- 
sistant professor, whereas degrees such 
az Ph.D., M.A. or BS. indicate achieve- 
ment in learning. A Doctor of Phi- 
losophy may be only an assistant pro- 
fessor; a Master of Arts may be a pro- 
fessor. The degree that an educator 
holds measures pure learning, whereas 
academic rank defines the place the 
man holds in the organization. 

I have never been able to under- 
stand why West Point, which for dec- 
ades has maintained an educational 
standard more difficult than that of 
most of our colleges, has not seen fit 
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to grant a degree. It is true that in 
days gone by, when most officers were 
stationed on Army posts, there has not 
been much use for a degree, but that 
is not true under present conditions. 
It should not be a difficult matter 
for academic boards at our Service 
schools to evaluate credits to be al- 
lowed towards a degree for work of 
collegiate character done prior to ad- 
mission to any particular school. For 
example, let us assume that an officer 
has done work the equivalent of a 
Bachelor’s Degree prior to going to the 
General Service Schools at Fort Leav- 
enworth. Anyone familiar with college 
standards will admit that a two-year 
course at Leavenworth should entitle 
the officer to a Master’s degree. The 
two years at Leavenworth and a year 
at the War College should furthermore 


be the equivalent of the work needed 
for the highest degree given at civilian 
institutions of learning. The work nec- 
essary for the Master’s and Doctor's 
degrees is admittedly extensive, but 
anyone who has been through the 
Leavenworth schools and the War Col- 
lege will also admit that these courses 
require an officer’s best effort. 

It was Charles Dickens who said: 
“Tt is well for a man to respect his own 
vocation whatever it is, and to think 
himself bound to uphold it, and to 
claim for it the respect it deserves.” 
The granting of degrees for graduation 
from our Army schools would be one 
means of upholding our profession and 
modestly claiming for it the respect it 
deserves in the eyes of our fellow-citi- 
zens. 








The Origin of Chevrons 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE use of inverted vee’s to designate noncommis- 
sioned rank has been a custom of long standing in 
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most armies. It first originated in medieval times as 
a badge to denote a person who had assisted in the 
construction of a castle. It was granted by the lord of 
a castle to such of his retainers as had taken a promi- 
nent part in the work, and thus marked subordinate 
leaders. From this it was a short step to its use to indi- 
cate subordinate military leaders. 

The form of the badge was derived from the junc- 
tion of two roof beams. The name chevron comes 
from the French chévre (goat) because of a fancied 
resemblance to the horns of a goat. 














The Propriety of Practice 


OU may recall the saying of the 

rifle markmanship proponent that 
he could take a man out of the hospital 
and “qualify” him on the range. You 
may hear an odd legend or so about this 
Doughboy or that one rushing on the 
range and shooting through the course 
on some particular occasion, without 
preliminary training or practice, and 
“shooting better than he ever did before 
in his life.” 

Fables like these run counter to ex- 
perience. As the popular saying goes, 
they are the exceptions that prove the 
rule. The rule is that you cannot do 
anything as well without practice as 
you can do it with practice. You cannot 
loop the sphere into the net on the bas- 
ketball court with the same steady cer- 
tainty without training as you can after 
hours of practice. You muy “luck” one 
in once in a while. But you cannot do 
it on the average and in the long run. 

Here is a chart that shows the truth 
in black and white. In the first column, 
following the initials which represent 
names, are the scores made by fifteen 
men in previous years, at course C or 
adjusted to fit course C. Two experts, 
s1x sharpshooters, and seven marksmen 
had fired respectable scores in previous 
vears. Only three had shot under 200. 
These men were picked to fire on the 
range in an organization authorized but 
not required to shoot the rifle. They 
were picked because it was thought they 
were the members of the company who 


had a chance to qualify for extra pay, 
the old “five-a-month” for experts or 
the old “three-a-month” for sharp- 
shooters. 

The organization to which these men 
belonged was fighting a hard battle. 
Fatigue requirements had cut heavily 
into an already arduous specialist train- 
ing schedule. The time available for 
preparatory training, small-bore firing, 
preliminary exercises, and instruction 
practice was too meager. It was neces- 
sary to rush the work through, in 
snatches here and there, and without 
that steady consistency and persistency 
characteristic to all thorough training. 
It was hoped that the general knack of 
knowing how would carry them through. 
It was hoped that poise and confidence 
and old habits would at least maintain 
the level of old performances. 

How fatal such hopes may be is 
proved by the records detailed in the 
second column of the chart, showing the 
record s¢ores made in 1928. The num- 
ber of experts was cut from two to one, 
shorpshooters from six to one, and one 
man failed to qualify—for the first time 
in his army career. With a single ex- 
ception, every man made a poorer score 
than on his last previous performance. 
The weather was cool, but not cold. 
There was a slight breeze, but not in any 
sense of the word a wind, nor were the 
puffs violent. Climatic conditions might 
be blamed for some falling off here and 
there, but not for such a general fall- 
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ing off as occurred all along the line. 
The major difference between firing 
conditions on this occasion and on prior 
ones was the difference between train- 
ing times. 

People say that once you learn to 
swim, you can always swim; that once 
you learn to ride a bicycle, you can al- 
ways ride a bicycle; that once you learn 
to skate, you can always skate without 
breaking ice or pelvis. So goes the say- 
ing—and it is believed. Like most tru- 
isms it is taken for truth simply because 
of its antiquity and proverbial repeti- 
tion. But do you believe that Johnnie 
Weismuller can swim up to his average 
mark without training? Do you believe 
that the six-day bicycle race entrants 


try conclusions simply on the strength 
of their past performances? Do you 
believe that the competitive or exhibi- 
tion speed or fancy skater can perform 
without training? 

Why should you believe it about 
shooting? Of course a lot of hunters go 
out from year to year with a shotgun 
after duck without first getting their 
hands in by spending some hours at the 
clay pigeon traps. That may be a part 
of the cause of the delusion. 

The eye, the arm, and the coordina- 
tion of the trigger finger with clear 
vision require training to secure the 
best performance. This categorical 
statement is in accordance with the 
proven doctrines of educational psy- 
chologists who have studied such motor 
operations. It is clearly proven by the 
chart which accompanies this article. 
The eye is not made for picturing a dis- 
tant bull’s-eye on the retina through a 
tiny number five or number six peep 
sight. The left arm is not accustomed 
to holding 9 pounds in front of the body. 
They are not commonly used in that 
fashion. An eye habituated to dressing 
to the right and an arm accustomed to 
K. P. must be trained for rifle shooting. 
I do not say a man cannot shoot—can- 
not qualify, but I do say he cannot come 
within decent striking distance of his 
best performance. 

As the new target year comes to its 
critical months, all of this should be 
remembered. We cannot ride on past 
reputations, on self-confidence, or on 
previous performances. Training sched- 
ules must provide opportunities for con- 
sistent and persistent training. 

The Infantry since 1920 has made 
remarkable strides forward in the field 
of rifle marksmanship. Steady effort, 
constant pressure at all points, and 
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plenty of emphasis on this point have 
produced ever bettering records, as the 
reports from the regiments published in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL indicate. But 


we cannot rest upon our laurels. As the 
old friend once told Colonel Macnab, 
“It isn’t any system; it’s just plain 
damned hard work.” 





Here and There with the Infantry 


Fort BENNING was host to Col. P. V. 
\icNutt, commander of the American 
Legion, on January 3. The Comman- 
dant of the School, Brig. Gen. E. T. Col- 
and his staff weleomed Colonel 
McNut to the Post. Among the courte- 
sies and honors to the distinguished visi- 
tor was a review of all of the troops of 
the garrison. 


ins, 
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The National Commander of the American 
Legion takes a review at Fort Benning. Left 
to right with him are General Collins; L. S. 
Moore, Commander of the Georgia State De- 
partment of the American Legion; Colonel 
Marshall; and H. K. Park, Commander of the 
Charles S. Harrison Post of the American 
Legion 


+ + # 


THE FIELD hat, the garrison cap, and 
ordinary gloves do not spell comfort to 
i sentry in sub-zero weather. The sen- 
tres of the 3d Infantry, Col. W. C. 
Sweeney commanding, will be better off 

s soon as the regiment receives the 
1.400 fnr caps and 1,400 pairs of wool- 


lined leather mittens that are on their 
way from the Quartermaster General. 

But even fur caps and leather mittens 
do not make it possible to fire the rifle 
out of doors in January at Fort Snell- 
ing. The intercompany small bore rifle 
ranges which began on that date are 
therefore being fired on the indoor range. 
After these matches there will be tele- 
graphic messages with other regiments. 
Such a match was scheduled with the 
22d Infantry on February 15. 

“4 ue a 

Mempsers of machine gun companies 
must be good shots with something be- 
sides machine guns. They must know 
how to shoot the pistol. Company M, 
4th Infantry, Capt. G. M. Bloomquist 
commanding, is proud of its record with 
the pistol this year. Of the 39 men who 
completed the course, all but five quali- 
fied. This gave the company a record 
of something more than 80 per cent 
qualification—a high mark in view of 
the fact that experts were not permitted 
to fire and that many of the sharpshoot- 
ers and marksmen did not elect to fire. 
Company M of the 3d Battalion, 4th 
Infantry, Lieut. Col. W. A. Alfonte 
commanding, would be interested to see 
how this pistol shooting compares with 
that of other machine gun companies. 

” + + 

Tue 8TH Inrantry, Col. E. J. Wil- 
liams commanding, had a rest period 
from September 1 to September 16 after 
the strenuous summer training. During 
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THE 13TH INFANTRY’S PRIZE-WINNING DRILL PLATOON 


this time there were only one and one- 
half hours a day of basic disciplinary 
drills. At the end of the period the regi- 
ment started work at full speed again. 
On October 1, it began preliminary 
firing with the rifle and the machine 
gun. The week of November 5 to No- 
vember 10 was devoted to an extensive 
course of gas instruction. By the end 
of November the target practice had 
been completed with excellent results 
and in time for the units of the regiment 
to enjoy excellent Thanksgiving din- 
ners. 
* x * 

Tue 177TH Inrantry, Col. C. 8. Trott 
commanding, has completed its shooting 
season. Lieut. Henry DuPree claims the 
high average score for regimental head- 


quarters company, with the following 
figures: rifle practice, 100 per cent; 
pistol practice, 74.24 per cent; howitzer 
weapon, 100 per cent 


* % ve 


Tue 131TH Inrantry, Col. W. K 
Naylor commanding, won a competi- 
tive drill at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, on December 8, 1928, from the 
U. 8. Naval Training Station team 
from Newport, the Marine Corps team 
from the Charlestown Navy Yard, and 
the First Corps of Cadets team from 
Boston. 

The 13th Infantry team was a four- 
squad platoon. drawn from the entire 
regiment. In preparation for the com- 
petition, the team began intensive drill 











COMPLETED UNITS OF THE BARRACKS OF THE 9TH INFANTRY, 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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COMPANY D, 16TH INFANTRY 
And the silver cup that it won at the Fort Jay Transportation Show on November 14, 1928 


rtly after Armistice Day, under the 
ommand of Capt. H. A. Tribolet, as- 
sisted by 2d Lieut. R. E. Tibbetts. The 
13th Infantry won the right to compete 

defeating a team from the 5th In- 
fantry in a preliminary contest. The 
egimental band and trumpeters had an 

ortant part in the regiment’s vic- 
tory. 

The 13th Infantry has won the cup 
three times out of five and now has per- 
nanent possession of it. Both the 13th 
Infantry and the Marines had two legs 

| the cup, so that the regiment had to 

ke good this time—and it did. 

* * * 
,T PiatrspurG Barracks is the 
Infantry, Col. John F. Madden 


commanding. Since last spring the reg- 
iment can point to the following record 
of accomplishment. It completed a 
most successful target season last 
spring, ‘with a general percentage of 
qualification with the rifle of 91.17. 
Four companies, C, E, F, and G, quali- 
fied 100 per cent. The howitzer platoon 
and machine gun companies all quali- 
fied 100 per cent with their weapons. 
The howitzer platoon had a very profit- 
able period of combat firing at the artil- 
lery range near Fort Ethan Allen. The 
regiment conducted the usual C. M. T. 
C. camps*during July and August. Two 
months of this work, with the prepara- 
tion and the dismantling of the camps, 
took a good deai of time out of a train- 














THE RECRUIT DETACHMENT, 30TH INFANTRY 
Hearing the Regimental Commander, Col. F. R. Brown 
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ing season that the climate makes all 
too short. For a month, beginning on 
September 20, the regiment went into 
camp about 30 miles southwest of the 
post for field training. Both officers 
and men enjoyed and profited by this 
work. Then came three weeks of mus- 
ketry training, which aroused lots of 
interest. The new special dress uni- 
forms designed for the drum major and 
the color guard brought forth favorable 
comment. On the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving, the regiment enjoyed a 
turkey shoot. There was also consid- 
erable experimental work during the 
year on loading animals in and carrying 


them on trucks. Finally, during all of 
this time the messes of the regiment 
were receiving special attention and im- 
proving constantly. 


a * * 


PrivaTe GASPER BRENNO, 30th Infap- 
try, knows horses and how to take care 
of them. For four years he served as 
orderly to the late Major W. H. Rucker 
and took care of his prize-winning polo 
ponies. So well did he do his work that 
he received a bequest of $1,000 in Major 
Rucker’s will. Private Brenno is now 
on duty at the IX Corps Area stables 
in the Presidio of San Francisco. 





Christmas among the Infantry Companies 


OL. J. K. PARTELLO, commanding 

the 4th Infantry, has sent in Christ- 
mas menus of a number of companies of 
his regiment. The verdict is that the 
4th Infantry faired well. One of the 
menus was gotten up in an unusually 
novel and attractive form. The menu 
itself and a roster of the company were 


printed on gaily decorated paper nap- 
kins. We hope that the 4th Infantry 
dined not only well, but wisely. 

* & * 

Company C, 15th Tank Battalion, is- 
sued an elaborate holiday greeting book- 
let. It contained the coat-of-arms of the 
battalion and an explanation thereof. 








THE HOWITZER PLATOON, HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, 
16TH INFANTRY, 1928—-100 PER CENT 
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Then came a short history of tanks; 
after that a Christmas dinner menu to 
make your mouth water. Then ap- 
peared a two-page picture of the com- 
pany, @ complete roster, some photo- 
craphs of tank activities and “A Re- 
cruit’s First Impression of Tanks.” 
Major E. S. Miller, commandirf; the 
battalion, and Lieut. W. A. Smith and 
the members of his company who 


worked on the souvenir turned out some- 
thing worth having. 


The Headquarters Company, 16th 
Infantry, Capt. T. G. Bond command- 
ing, sent out a very attractive New 
Year’s greeting. The card is a calendar 
built around a photograph of the howit- 
zer platoon that is reproduced herewith. 





In the Field of Athletics and Recreation 


rTHE Infantry School’s informal horse 
show was held recently at Fort Ben- 
ning before an unusually large and in- 
terested crowd of followers of mounted 
sports. There were more than 200 en- 
tries in the show, which included events 
for officers, ladies, and enlisted men. 
The affair is an annual event and is pre- 
liminary to the regular spring horse 
show at the School, which is usually held 
in connection with the polo tournament 
during the visit of the 6th Cavalry 
team. 
* — * 
Tue 2p Barrauion, 17th Infantry, 
Major H. J. Keeley commanding, won 
the football championship of Fort Des 


— 


Moines, Iowa, by defeating the 2d Bat- 
talion, 18th Field Artillery. Although 
the Red Legs scored a touchdown early 
in the first quarter, they couldn’t hold 
off the running attack of the Dough- 
boys, who beat them 13 to 6. After vic- 
tories over Fort Crook, Nebraska, and 
the 14th Cavalry, the “Lost Battalion” 
of the 17th Infantry bowed to the Fort 
Snelling team for the corps area cham- 
pionship only after a hard fight. Since 
the battalion has an authorized strength 
of only 288 men, it is justly proud of its 
football coaches, Lieuts. J. T. MeDon- 
ald and G. W. M. Dudley, and its team, 
and their record for 1928. 











THE FOOTBALL TEAM OF THE 2D BN., 17TH INF., FORT DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE 23D INFANTRY’S CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM 


ANOTHER good football team is that 
of the 23d Infantry, Col. A. A. Parker 
commanding. Under the leadership of 
Lieut. P. T. Heffner, Jr., it won the 
championship of Fort Sam Houston and 








nearby stations again this fall. It has 
won this championship three times in 
the past four years, and during that 


time has lost only one game. 





Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


HE Chief of Infantry’s combat team 
is getting bigger and better. The 
new members this month are: 


Corp. J. T. Ford’s squad of Company C, 
4th Infantry, at Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Corp. M. L. Moore’s squad of Company E, 
4th Infantry, at Fort George Wright, Wash. 

Corp. J. L. Hagen’s squad of Company K, 
4th Infantry, at Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. 







Corp. E. A. Halliden’s squad of Company 
L, 15th Infantry. 

Corp. R. F. Smallwood’s squad of Company 
F, 17th Infantry, at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

Corp. E. Joslyn’s squad of Company I, 23d 
Infantry. 

Corp. W. Shelton’s squad of Company G, 
25th Infantry, at Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Nogales, Ariz. 

Corp. C. Jones’ squad of Company B, 25th 
Infantry, at Douglas, Ariz. 








Will Rogers Says 


E ARE the only nation in the world that waits 

till we get into a war before we start getting 
ready for it. We were might glad to listen to General 
Pershing’s advice during the war, when we trusted the 
lives of millions of our boys to him. I don’t see why 
they can’t listen to him now. Pacifists say that “If 
you are ready for war, you will have one.” I bet you 
there has not been a man insulted Gene Tunney since 


he has been champion. 




















The National Guard 


Federal Inspection, Dramatized 
Caprarn Patrick H. Kastier, 157th Infantry 


The season for annual armory inspec- 
tions will soon be here. This is one of 
the most important things on the Na- 
Guard company commander’s 
Preparations and plans for 
t take up most of his time for weeks. 
Captain Kastler suggests an interesting 
lan —Ep1ror. 


tional 


alendar. 


“¢ \R, YOU might call it a dramatiza- 

tion in thirteen scenes,” said the 
Old Man. He grinned at the two lieu- 
tenants and the first sergeant across a 
lesk in the orderly room of a National 
Guard armory. 

“Here is a list from headquarters 

showing what will be required of us at 

annual armory inspection next 
inonth, and it ealls for proficiency in 
‘bout that many subjects. 

‘Ivll be a drama, all right,” said the 
first heutenant, “and a tragedy, too, if 
Clift drops his rifle on the inspector's 
toes, as he did last year.” 

“Or a comedy,” said the second lieu- 
tenant, “if some bird pipes up ‘Kelly- 
Springfield,’ the way Iversen did when 
he was asked the name of his rifle.” 

“We will imagine that we are putting 
on a theatrical program,” the Old Man 
continued. “Each man will have his 
part. The officers and noncoms will 
have the speaking parts, and the men 
might be considered the chorus.” 


The first lieutenant chuckled. ‘Those 
crap-shooters wouldn’t be so tickled at 
being called a chorus!” 

The Old Man laughed. “The chorus, 
though, is the thing that catches the 
eye of the audience, and is really the 
most important part of the show. Now 
suppose that we have a typewritten 
part for each officer and noncom to 
memorize. We will consider our drills 
preliminary to inspection as rehearsals, 
with myself as director and the lieuten- 
ants as assistants. After formal inspec- 
tion in ranks each subject will be dem- 
onstrated by some corporal and his 
squad. The whole affair will move 
along by cues and signals, and we should 
be able to stage our entire floor inspec- 
tion to the satisfaction of the inspect- 
ing officer in an hour. We will con- 
sider him as a blasé first-nighter, a 
friendly dramatic critic who has seen 
dozens of similar shows within the 
month, and whom we must impress with 
superiority of our own particular drama, 
or melodrama, or what you will. 

“Under the orders we are to use our 
own initiative, and so this is the way 
we will produce our show. When the 
officer arrives at the armory for the floor 
inspection he will be given a neatly 
typed program of inspection, embrac- 
ing all the subjects required of us. Take 
this for instance.” 
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PROGRAM OF INSPECTION 


1. Inspector enters main hall. Bugler will 
sound appropriate calls. 

2. Formation. 1st Sergeant Robt. Tennant. 

3. Formal Inspection in Ranks. Inspecting 
Officer. 

4. Display and Inspection of Equipment. 
Sergeant Johansen in charge. 

5. Company Drill. Lieutenant Sorensen in 
charge. 

6. Bayonet Fighting. Lieutenant Clay in 
charge. 


“The entrance of the inspecting of- 
ficer and his party to the main hall will 
be the signal for the bugler. After he 
has performed, the Ist Sergeant takes 
his oue. 


Ist Sergeant Tennant. 

Bugler finishes calls with “Assem- 
bly.” 

On last note you will double-time 
to center of floor, form company, call- 
ing roll, present company, and retire 
to your place in file closers. 

You will occupy your regular place 
during display of equipment. 

During bayonet fighting you will fall 
out and assist in correcting errors. 

After bayonet fighting you will re- 
tire to orderly room with company 
clerk and fill out forms 100 and 367B. 

You will finish these items in time to 
resume your place in final formation for 
dismissal of company. 

After dismissal you will report to 
orderly room, and after saluting, you 
will present the properly prepared 
forms to the captain. 


“These things can all be rehearsed 
in skeletonized form. Thus, we can 
practice our show with only the non- 
coms present. This would work ad- 
mirably with such parts as the combat 
demonstration. Here is Corporal John- 
son’s part.” 

, Johnson, Second Squad, Com- 
at: 

Your squad will occupy its regular 
position in all formations until after 
bayonet fighting. 

After bayonet fighting the command 
will be “Take Charge of Your Squads.” 


— 


You will give your squad “Follow 
Me” and will double-time to north. 
eastern corner of the hall. 

You will re-form your squad there 
and give commands in the manual of 
arms until the first squad finishes jts 
demonstration. When it leaves the 
center you will double-time there with 
your squad, falling in there in squad 
formation, facing the east. 

You will demonstrate “Re-formi 
on Line of Scouts by Infiltration.” 

Your text will be TR 420-105, Sec- 
tion 1. 

Your first command will be “As 
Skirmishers—3 paces.” 

After deployment you will signal 
“Lie Down.” 

You will then take your place in rear 
of squad and send your men up in the 
prescribed order, having them dash for- 
ward to the edge of the floor and again 
take cover; thus, scouts forward first; 
next, automatic rifleman, and so on. 

After your demonstration you will 
leave your men in prone position until 
further orders, as the officer may desire 
to question individuals in your squad, 
or may wish a repetition of the demon- 
stration. 

Upon order you will double-time 
back to your corner and resume your 
instruction until guard mounting. 

Upon command “Guard, Fall In” 
your squad will double-time to its posi- 
tion in formation. You will take your 
place in the file-closers. Text for 
Guard Mounting is TR 135-5. Your 
positions as a corporal of the guard 
during the ceremony are set forth there. 
You will also memorize the duties of a 
corporal of the guard and be prepared 
for questions. 


“Our armory floor will present a de- 
sirable scene of activity that should 
please our Dramatic Critic. As eacl 
squad double-times forth to demon- 
strate its specialty in the center of the 
floor—we might call it the limelight— 
the other squads are quietly carrying 
on in the background with instruction 
in marksmanship or some other sub- 
ject. On the stage the recruits will be 
going through their drill in the position 
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of the soldier. At a table on the side 
line the automatic riflemen will be 
stripping and assembling their weapons 
under the supervision of a noncom. The 
officer may wander over to watch their 
particular little sideshow and question 
them if he desires, or he may step over 
to the opposite side line where our four 
signal specialists are practicing, and 
test their ability with a message or so. 
If I were a theatrical booking agent I 
should describe it as a multiple-ring per- 
formance—a marvelous spectacle of 
military action and movement.” 

“But,” objected a lieutenant, “who is 
going to type all these parts and tear 
his hair out getting that stuff on paper?” 

“Easy,” replied the Old Man. “The 
Company Clerk and a typewriter and 
myself will do the whole thing in a couple 
of hours and have time left over for a 
smoke.” 

“And,” continued the Old Man, “since 
we have started with the show idea, we 
shall carry through with the show idea. 
We'll have our parts, our cues, our en- 
trances, and our exits. The inspecting 
officer will be the first-nighter, and we'll 
lave a gallery—a gallery of interested 
spectators. Both our town papers will 
accommodate us with writeups about 
the fortheoming inspection, giving the 
program and inviting the public-to at- 
tend, free. People are interested in mil- 
itary spectacles, and here is one to be 
given right in our own home town. 


“The American Legion, the Kiwanis 
Club, and the Civic Club will be invited 
by letters to be read at their next regu- 
lar meetings. And each man in the 
company will be urged to bring his fam- 
ily and his friends to see him and his 
part in the big ‘show.’ Our balcony 
will seat 500 persons, and we'll try to 
have it filled. There is nothing like an 
audience to stimulate a performer, and 
the men in the company will feel the 
influence of the gallery. It will also 
serve to indicate to the inspecting offi- 
cer that we have the backing and the 
interest of our community.” 





Inspection was over. The last scene 
was being held in the orderly room. The 
Dramatic Critic had just passed his 
package of cigarettes and the other of- 
ficers were inhaling for a moment in 
ruminative silence. 

“Everything went off very well,” said 
the Dramatic Critic, “and I want to 
compliment you gentlemen on the clock- 
like precision of the inspection. But 
there was one serious miscue.” 

“What was that, sir?” asked the Old 
Man eagerly. 

“As officer-of-the-day, in guard 
mounting,” said the D. C. with a twinkle 
in his eye, “you were so busy trying to 
manage your saber thet you failed to 
return the salute of the commander of 
the guard when he passed in review.” 





Changes in Marksmanship, Pistol, Dismounted 


IEUT. COL. FRED M. WATER- 
BURY, Ordnance Department, 
New York National Guard, recently 
brought to the attention of the Militia 
Bureau the fact that sufficient time is 
not allowed for rapid fire with the re- 





volver during both practice and record 
firing. He said that more time is needed, 
as it is necessary to cock the revolver 
after each shot, which is not so with the 
pistol. He expressed the opinion that 
the time allowed for firing rapid fire 
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with the revolver should be at least 15 
seconds for 15 yards and 20 seconds for 
25 yards. Based upon Colonel Water- 
bury’s suggestion, the War Department 
has been requested to approve the fol- 
lowing changes in T R 150-20: 


Paragraph 58, add the following note 
immediately after the table: 

“Note: For the revolver the time al- 
lowance at 15 yards is 15 seconds, and 
at 25 yards it is 20 seconds.” 

Paragraph 68, add the following note 
immediately after the table: 

“Note: For the revolver the time al- 


i 


lowance at 15 yards is 15 seconds, and 
at 25 yards it is 20 seconds.” 

It is believed the above changes wil] 
materially assist’ National Guard units 
in marksmanship instruction with the 
revolver, with which most of them are 
armed. It should also materially help 
the qualification rate with the revolver 
by removing a present handicap which 
renders the course most difficult for 
men armed with the revolver. The 
Militia Bureau is confident, the change 
recommended will be approved in time 
for the coming outdoor target season. 





Suggested Changes in the Marksmanship Course 
for 37-mm. Gun and the 3-inch Trench Mortar 


HE Militia Bureau recently re- 
ceived a suggestion from an instruc- 

tor recommending a modification of the 
present course in marksmanship for the 
37-mm. gun and the 3-inch trench mor- 
tar. He stated that the present course 
is not adaptable to satisfactory use by 
the National Guard owing to the lim- 
ited time available for armory training, 
and the difficulty of obtaining satisfac- 
tory armory conditions as to space and 
lighting; and that these conditions make 
it almost impossible to complete the 
present preparatory marksmanship in- 
struction during the armory period. 

The Militia Bureau has referred the 
suggested modifications in the present 
course to the corps area commanders 
for comment and recommendations from 
qualified officers. This course was taken 
to insure as broad discussion of the 
merits of the changes as possible. 

The suggested changes include the 
following: 

The following modifications of the 


gunner’s test as prescribed in TR 150-40, 
Sec. V, are based on practical experi- 


ments under armory training conditions 
by experienced instructors. They are 
suggested to bring the scope of the tests 
within the limits of space available for 
this training, to allow additional sec- 
onds in some tests to read range and de- 
flection correctly in the dim light, to 
shorten the course in order to bring it 
within the limit of time available, and 
to make it possible for the more profi- 
cient members of howitzer companies to 
qualify as first-class gunners and per- 
mit them to take the expert test. It is 
believed that the change in targets sug- 
gested will tend to increase the interest 
in this phase of armory training. 

Proposed modifications of TR 150-40 
for Infantry regiments of the National 
Guard: 

Section V. 

Par. 40. Two sighting triangles, with 
a 4-inch disk, at a distance of 50 yards. 
No change in grading of triangles. Total 
possible, 10 points. 

Par. 41. Two trials with telescopic 
sights, and two with quadrant sights. 
Add two seconds to the time for each 
credit. Targets to be set out 5 yards 
apart. Total possible, 20 points. 

Par. 42. Two trials. Total possible, 
10 points. 


Par. 43. Two trials. Target at 5! 
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yards. Square black pasters on light 
background are preferable. Total pos- 
sible, 10 points. 

Par. 44. Total possible for direct lay- 
ing, 37-mm. gun, 50 points. 

Par. 46. Two trials at range of 50 
yards. Add two seconds to the time for 
each credit. Total possible, 10 points. 

Par. 47. Two trials. Total possible, 
10 points. 

Par 48. Two trials. Add two sec- 
onds to the time for each credit. Total 
possible, 20 points. 

Par. 49. One trial. This test may be 
conducted without the gun. A board 
with a black line 1 inch wide painted on 
it is preferable to a stake. The board 
checks the position of the stake from 
the gun position by checking direction 
and azimuth from the candidate’s com- 
pass. Total possible, 10 points. 

Par. 50. Total possible for indirect 
laying, 37-mm. gun, 50 points. 

Par. 52. Scoring 

Slope of base plate greater or less than 
40 degrees by exactly or less than three 
degrees, 5 points. 

Angle of top of base with line mortar 
target greater or less than 1,600 mils by 
exactly or less than 80 mils, 5 points. 
Total possible, 10 points. 

Par. 53. Scoring 


d (3) (a) For the test in initial laying, 10 
points. 

(b) No change. Total possible, 20 points. 

(4) (c) Change from 2% to 3 points. 

(d) Error over 3 degrees, all tests, 5 points; 
error over 1 degree and not over 3 degrees, 
all tests, 3 points. 


No credit will be given if the error is 
over 5 degrees in the first test. 

Par. 54. The target will be between 
o0 and 70 yards from the mortar. 

_ ¢ (1) The board conducts the can- 
didate to a point 25 yards in front of the 
mortar and approximately 10 yards 
irom the line mortar target. 


d (2) Error in mils exactly or 
less than 

Credits—time less than 3 min- 
utes 

Credits—time between 3 and 
4 minutes 


0 20 40 


Total possible, 10 points. 


Par. 55. The target will be between 
50 and 70 yards from the mortar posi- 
tion. The board conducts the candi- 
date to a point 25 yards in front of the 
approximate position. 

c¢ (2) Stakes will be 15 yards 
apart. 


d (2) Error in mils exactly or 
less than 10 20 40 
Credits—time less than 2 min- 
utes 10 8 6 
Credits—time between 2 and 
3 minutes 8 6 4 
Credits—time between 3 and 
4 2 


6 
Total possible, 10 points. 


Par. 56. Total possible for laying 
3-inch mortar, 50 points. 

Par. 31. Total possible in gunner’s 
test, 150 points. 

Par. 35. Qualification requirements: 

Expert gunners—First-class gunners 
who attain not less than 80 per cent of 
the expert test. 

First-class gunners—Candidates who 
attain not less than 80 per cent of the 
gunner’s test. 

Second-class gunners — Candidates 
who attain not less than 70 per cent of 
the gunner’s test. 

Par. 37. Insignia to be issued for 
qualifications as under existing regula- 
tions. 

Score cards to be revised by lining out 
blank spaces not used in this course. 

It is believed that interest in the gun- 
ner’s test will be increased, and more 
practical instruction afforded, if land- 
scape targets are permitted in the test 
specified in paragraphs 42, 43, 46, 47 and 
48. Pasters of various targets and aim- 
ing points could easily be superimposed 
on landscape targets to facilitate target 
designation. 

The tests for the 3-inch trench mortar 
should be further modified to eliminate 
the necessity for each man having to dig 
the base plate pit. There is no locality 
in or near the armory where digging can 
be carried on. Another disadvantage 
is that this is about the most time-con- 
suming operation of all the tests. It 
would require something like ten min- 
utes for each man to complete this opera- 
tion; and with only two mortars avail- 
able it would give five hours or more for 
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the company to complete this one test 
under most favorable conditions. It is 
suggested, in the place of this test, 
the substitution of a demonstration in 
the digging of the base plate pit after the 
men arrive at camp. The other modifi- 
cations mortar tests are, in my opinion, 
suitable for armory training. 


The Militia Bureau would be pleased 
to receive comments from the readers of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL on the merits of 
the changes. Any who desire should 
write direct to the Chief, Militia Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 





Personnel Turnover Reduced 


RECENT announcement of the 

Chief of the Militia Bureau is of 
vital interest to all National Guards- 
men. He stated that separations from 
the National Guard of commissioned 
officers had decreased from 45 per cent 
in the fiscal year 1924 to only 15 per 
cent in the fiscal year 1928. This small 
turnover is an excellent indication of 
the present efficiency of the National 


Guard than any statement yet made. 
It is particularly interesting in that it 
also indicates that fewer of the officers 
attending service schools are leaving the 
service immediately following their 
graduation. Such a condition reflects 
a high degree of spirit and morale and 
points to even greater heights of ef- 
ficiency than now prevail. 





Important Personnel Changes in the Ohio 
National Guard 


EVERAL important personnel 

changes have recently taken place 
in the Ohio National Guard which 
will materially affect the organizations 
of that: State and have an indirect bear- 
ing upon the entire Guard. The most 
important is the recent appointment of 
Col. Arthur W. Reynolds, Chief of Staff 
of the 37th Division, to be Adjutant 
General of Ohio, vice Brig. Gen. Frank 
D. Henderson. Colonel Reynolds is ex- 
ceptionally well qualified for the im- 
portant duties of adjutant general by 
his long experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems of the National 
Guard. The National Guard of Ohio 
is to be congratulated upon the ap- 
pointment of such an able successor to 
General Henderson, who has accom- 
plished so much for the units of his 
State and the Guard as a whole during 


his term of office as Adjutant General. 

The recent death of Brig. Gen. John 
R. McQuigg has resulted in the cre- 
ation of several important vacancies, 
including that of brigade commander, 
73d Infantry Brigade. It has been re- 
liably rumored that Col. Ludwig S. 
Conelly, commanding the 145th Infan- 
try, better known throughout the coun- 
try as the Cleveland Grays, is being 
considered for the place left vacant by 
the death of General McQuigg. Colonel 
Conelly’s long experience well qualifies 
him as a successor to the former able 
commander of the 73d Brigade. 

In addition to the above changes, 
Lieut. Col. Don L. Caldwell has been 
promoted to colonel and assigned to 
command of the 147th Infantry, vice 
Col. 8. D. Ross, whose elevation to the 
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bench of the Court of Appeals com- 
pelled him to submit his resignation. 
The separation of Colonel Ross is 
keenly regretted by all. The new com- 


manding officer has had long service 
with the 147th Infantry, and much is 
expected of him as the successor to 
Colonel Ross. 





A Convenient Machine Gun Rack 


Oe M, 145th Infantry 
(Ohio National Guard), has de- 
signed and built a convenient machine 
cun rack. Besides affording a small, 
convenient place to store the guns in 
the armory, it complies with regula- 
tions about having the guns under lock 
and key. By unlocking one padlock 
and removing the bar all four guns are 
released in the rack. The guns rest 
in a frame made of 2 x 6 inch wood, with 
a heavy 2 x 4 inch steel plate under- 
neath, and covered by a steel bar 
1, x 2 x 38 inches, slid through eyes 
riveted to the steel frame and locked at 
one end by a padlock. A shelf under the 
guns makes room for water can, ammu- 
nition box, and hose for each gun. The 
tripod is set on end with the trail leg 
against the spacer bar of the rack. A 
cleat nailed to the right side, with four 











A CONVENIENT MACHINE GUN RACK 


holes drilled in it, holds the cleaning 
rods. Four hooks on left side of the 
rack hold the gun board, stacked at 
lower left of picture, used in elementary 
gun drill. The guns may be locked in 
rack with gun covers on if desired. 





Musketry Training Necessary for Infantry 
OMPARISON of the two Infantry 


camps with the two artillery 
camps leads us to comment upon the 
decided superiority of the artillery 
training in this State as compared to 
Infantry training. Artillery has an op- 
portunity to fire combat problems by 
direct and indirect fire, and this oppor- 
tunity enables the artillery to definitely 
test the capability of officers and non- 
commissioned officers and of the com- 
bat units. In war, the artillery would 
have these very problems and properly 
train and test in these problems during 
the field training camps. 


Infantry has combat involving both 
fire and movement, the most important 
of which, however, with the addition 
of automatic arms and machine guns, is 
fire. However, Infantry has not had 
the opportunity to train or to test in 
the ability of its combat units to de- 
velop effective fire. In short, our In- 
fantry has not been giving proper at- 
tention to one of the basic subjects, 
musketry. 

Musketry is a basic subject, and es- 
sential to the correct training of an in- 
fantryman. Undoubtedly, the new 
National Guard Training Camp at San 
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Luis Obispo will be equipped with a 
combat range so that units qualified 
may have an opportunity properly to 
train and test its personnel at the 1929 
camps. Before men can proceed to 
combat firing, qualification must have 
been attained in the rifle, automatic 


rifle, or machine gun, and preliminary 
instruction on landscape targets must 
have been given. 

Musketry is an interesting subject 
and should form an important phase of 
armory training where facilities per- 
mit.—The California Guardsman. 





The St. Paul Garrison League 


BASKET BALL 


HE St. Paul Garrison Basket Ball 

League has organized for the 1928- 
29 season with thirteen teams compet- 
ing: 

Co. H, 206th Inf., Hastings, Minn. 
Hq. Co., Ist Bn., 206th Inf., White 
Bear, Minn. 109th Aero Sq., St. Paul, 
Minn. Cos. A, B, C and D; Regt. 1, 
Hq. Co., Med. Det., How. Co., and 
Serv. Co., 206th Inf., St. Paul, Minn. 

More than a hundred scheduled 
games will be played for the cham- 
pionship of the St. Paul Garrison. A 
trophy will be awarded the winners, 
and banners for the teams that end 
the season in second and third places. 
All games will be played on the St. 


Paul Armory floor, one of the finest 
courts in the northwest. 

The games are under the personal 
supervision of Capt. Corwin M. Black- 
mun, acting Athletic Officer, 206th In- 
fantry (Minn.) 


INDOOR BASE BALL 


The Indoor Base Ball season of the 
St. Paul Garrison League has just 
closed with the completion of a schedule 
of some sixty games. Company B, 
206th Infantry, won the championship. 

The Service Company, 206th Infan- 
try, won second place, and the Howit- 
zer Company, 206th Infantry, took third 
place. Eight teams were entered in the 
tournament. 








A Good G2 Motto 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE following motto is marked on a large card 
hanging in a prominent place in the office of the 
A. C. of 8. G-2, VIII Corps Area: 





Our Objective— 





All available useful data in presentable form. 
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Two Weeks with the General Staff 


Lieut. Cor. Francis L. Swarp, Infantry Reserve 


\N JANUARY 235 last, twenty-one 
Reserve officers reported for two 
weeks active duty in the Military In- 
telligence (G-2) Division of the General 
Staff at the War Department. Three 
of these officers were Infantry officers 
and all the others were in the Military 
Intelligence Division, although several 
of them had had service in the Infantry. 
To an Infantryman the course was 
not only beneficial but extremely inter- 
esting. It would be ideal if every officer 
were possessed of knowledge suf- 
ficient to make him competent to per- 
form the duties of his grade in every 
branch of the service. Since that is im- 
possible an officer must then make him- 
self proficient in his own branch and, 
while doing so, accumulate as much 
knowledge as possible of the workings 
of the other branches. 

The two weeks’ course of instruction 
in G-2 was very valuable to me as an 
Infantryman. I feel that the course 
of instruction was worth more than any 
two weeks of instruction that might be 

iven in my own branch. An Infantry 

officer has of course the basic training 
and background to qualify him for two 
weeks’ intensive instruction in his 
grade, but he has little knowledge of 
the detailed duties of the man in an- 
other branch. 

The G-2 course was a cross-section 
of the whole Army. The first day Col. 
Stanley H. Ford, Assistant Chief of 


Staff, G-2, gave an outline of the or- 
ganization of the War Department, to 
carry out the provisions of the National 
Defense Act. Then followed six lec- 
tures which gave us the set-up of the 
division. One was on the organization, 
management and activities of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division in peace and 
war. Thereafter the separate heads of 
the G-2 Division discussed their par- 
ticular work, namely: the Administra- 
tive Branch, the Intelligence Branch, 
the Press Branch, the War Plans and 
Training Branch, and the Air Section. 
Thus we had the entire framework laid 
out before us. In addition we were 
taken to the map room of the War Col- 
lege. 

Particular stress was placed naturally 
on Military Intelligence, but much care 
was taken to show that every division 
of the General Staff has a function to 
perform and that the Military Intelli- 
gence Division is of importance to every 
other division of the General Staff. 
First, we were shown that no proper 
plans could be made without accurate 
facts on which to base them. That was 
self-evident, but one that an officer in 
the combatant branches especially is 
likely not to think about because the 
information on which to base his plans 
is laid before him. How much impres- 
sion does that statement in the outline 
of a field or combat order make on an 
officer’s mind that says: “Information 
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of the Enemy”? Did it ever occur to 
an Infantryman to ask where the in- 
formation came from? Who checked 
it? Who analyzed it? Or as they say 
in G-2, evaluated it? Of course we 
always knew that somebody gathered 
the information and that G-2 had more 
or less to do with it, but we never 
bothered to find out how it was ob- 
tained nor what was done with it after 
it was obtained except to pass it on to 
us. We in the Infantry soon learned 
the how of it. . 

All other divisions of the General 
Staff were represented in the course of 
instruction. The Adjutant General 
himself talked on the relation of his 
department to the G-2 Section. All the 
other “G’s” and the Chief of the War 
Plans Division gave us an outline of 
the duties and responsibilities of his 
particular office. The Deputy Chief of 
Staff talked on the budget of the War 
Department, and we heard from the 
Chief Signal Officer and the Assistant 
Secretary of War on the subject of In- 
dustrial Mobilization. 

The most interesting part of the 
course was that relating to Military In- 
telligence, even though it may not have 
been the most valuable to an Infantry- 
man. The lectures took us to the Near 
East and the Far East, to Europe, Mex- 
ico, South and Central America. These 
talks were delivered by close students 
of affairs, familiar with every section 
of the country, and the facts came 
thus entertainingly and authoritatively. 
Every officer in the Army will find the 
M. I. D. a workshop of enthralling in- 
terest. 

While the major portion of the in- 
struction was related to Military Intel- 
ligence, all other activities of the War 
Department were touched upon. It is 
not uncommon to hear complaints, and 





even to voice them, on the selection of 
officers by G-1 for various details, but 
before Gen. Campbell King was 
through talking to us we understood his 
very many problems. The old “Man- 
chu” law is now a part of the National 
Defense Act. In the problems of de- 
tails away from command one officer 
especially qualified must be spared per- 
haps for duty at a later date, and a man 
wanted for the detail is in a branch that 
already has more than its proportion 
of officers on such duty, and then 
athwart all the complicated problems of 
G-1 lies the inflexible rule of turn about 
on foreign service. G-1 is not unwilling 
to assign the officer desired, but the 
Chief of the division has so many pieces 
to fit together, and often there are no 
duplicates, that he simply must use the 
one and only piece that is left. 

Many factors of training are scarcely 
considered by the average line officer. 
Time and money are important factors 
to start with. Troops and available 
terrain are scanned before the training 
schedule is worked out. The result is 
not what the Chief of G-3 Division 
would like to have it, but it is what he 
must present. 

There were no “problems” to solve 
in the course, no papers to submit and 
no quizzes. If a student didn’t absorb 
the knowledge it was his misfortune, 
because knowledge was poured out 
copiously. 

I know I went there a dry sponge, 
and I know I absorbed much of value 
to me as an Infantry officer. The course 
of instruction was comprehensive but 
intensive. Details were not forgotten 
where they helped to an understanding 
of the large problems of the War De- 
partment, but they were never per- 
mitted to cloud the vision of either mas- 
ter or student. 
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Reserve Regiments to Receive Training through 
the C. M. T. Camps 


HE Secretary of War has directed 

the extension to all corps areas of 
a system of training of Organized Re- 
serve regiments through participation 
in the conduct of Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. Such a system was 
put in effect last summer with the 349th 
Infantry, Organized Reserves, with 
headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and the 350th Infantry, Organized Re- 
serves, with headquarters at Corning, 
Those regiments assumed the 
conduct, during successive periods of fif- 
teen days, of the C. M. T. Camp at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

All corps area commanders have 
been instructed to organize similar 
camps in their corps areas in so far as 
they consider the plan practicable. 

The commanding officers of such Re- 
serve regiments wiil draw the schedules 
for the camps with the cooperation and 
advice of the commanding officers of 
the stations at which the camps are to 
be located. The permanent personnel 
of the stations will be used in the prepa- 
ration of the camps and the installa- 
tion of supply arrangements. How- 
ever, Reserve officers will be used in 
supply and mess capacities so far as 
deemed practicable by corps area com- 
manders. 

The training objectives of the camps 


lowa. 


will remain unchanged, except that Re- 
serve officers will be utilized in the ca- 
pacities formerly occupied by C. M. 
T. C. candidates of the fourth year 
course. Instruction will be given in the 
afternoons to officers of the Reserve 
regiments in these subjects which are 
not included in the schedule of the C. 
M. T. C. 

In order that these camps may be 
successful, corps area commanders are 
directed to inform immediately the reg- 
iments designated to conduct the camps, 
so that their personnel may be properly 
prepared to carry on the intensive in- 
struction. The work of special prepa- 
ration for the conduct of the camps will 
probably be in addition to that of 
normal conference and correspondence 
courses for Reserve officers. 

Corps area commanders are in- 
srtucted to follow personally the con- 
duct of these camps. At the termina- 
tion thereof a special report will be sub- 
mitted as to the value of this training, 
both to the Organized Reserves and to 
the personnel of the C. M. T. Camps. 

The War Department hopes that the 
C. M. T. Camp will prove a suitable 
agency for the practical instruction of 
Reserve officers in the actual command 
and handling of troops. 





127,453 Enrolled in Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps for School Year 1928-29 


hs the first semester of the school 
year 1928-29, the total enrollment 
of students in Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps units in 323 colleges and 


schools was 127,453. This is an in- 
crease of 2,620 over the same period in 
1927. Of the number for 1928, 85,750 
were enrolled in 225 schools that main- 
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tain senior units and 41,703 in those 
that maintain junior units. The VII 
Corps Area led in enrollments with 20,- 
507 students; and the IV Corps Area 


was second with 20,341 students, TIlli- 
nois with an enrollment of 11,080 was 
first among the States, and California 
with 9,360 students was second. 





Requirements for Reappointment in Officers’ 
Reserve Corps Modified 


HE Secretary of War has author- 

ized each chief of branch and corps 
area commander to recommend for 
reappointment with assignment and 
active training privileges any Reserve 
officer who has not qualified for reap- 
pointment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
as prescribed in Army Regulations, pro- 
vided his work in civil life is similar to 
and fits him for the work which he 
would be called upon to perform in the 
event of war. Recommendations must 
be forwarded so as to reach The Adju- 
tant General at least ninety days be- 
fore the expiration of the officer’s cur- 
rent appointment period. Included in 
each recommendation will be a state- 


nent of the officer’s occupation and pro- 
fessional standing in civil life, the 
amount and kind of military work that 
he performed during the current ap- 
pointment period, and other pertinent 
facts about his character and the value 
to the Reserve Corps. It will also con- 
tain a certificate to the effect that the 
officer’s work in civil life qualifies him 
for the duties he would be required to 
perform in time of an emergency. 

The modification of the regulations, 
while applying to all Reserve officers, 
will affect principally Reserve officers 
of the Medical, Signal, Engineer, Quar- 
termaster, Air Corps, Ordnance, and 
Chemical Warfare Services. 





The Command Post Exercises 


ONCERNING this subject of com- 
mand post exercises, 2d Division 
Review, published at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, has this to say about the suc- 
cess of the recent exercises participated 
in by officers of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serves in the VIII Corps Area during 
the latter part of October. 

The command post exercises which 
have been conducted under the direc- 
tion of Brig. Gen. A. J. Bowley, Com- 
manding General of the VIII Corps 
Area, in accordance with War Depart- 
ment instructions, have proven to be a 
tremendous success in training general 


officers and their staffs in the tactics and 
technique of high command. 

All officers and men who took part in 
the problems have shown commendable 
zeal. Every detail connected with the 
assembling of a national Army, includ- 
ing elements of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serves was worked out. Even the best 
trained staff officers found it necessary 
to refer to their training regulations, 
to brush up on their field service staff 
manuals, tables of organization for the 
United States Army, to translate the 
written pages into actual troops—in 
other words, to make a quick review of 
their military education. 

The problem, as worked out and con- 
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ducted, conformed as nearly as possible 
to war conditions. Theoretically, two 
hostile states of approximately equal 
resources had recently mobilized for 
war. 

Even in this bloodless war, problems 
were worked out which may be of value 
when America is again forced to fight 
for her ideals and the principles which 
were passed on to us by our fathers. 

It has always been the policy of the 
United States to maintain a very small 
Regular Army. Therefore, in order to 
defend our great nation against attack, 
it is necessary to prepare in peace time 
the machinery for mobilizing the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. And, in case of a great emer- 
gency, all able-bodied male citizens of 
military age. 

The present command post exercises 
have afforded an opportunity to train 
with very limited expense the general 
officers and their staffs and all compo- 
nents of the Army of the United States 
within the VIII Corps Area. Command- 
ing Generals of the National Guard di- 
visions, commanders of the Reserve di- 
visions, and commanding generals of 
the several units of the Regular Army 
stationed within the VIII Corps Area, 
have put into effect during the com- 
imand post exercises the machinery for 
mobilizing, training, concentrating, and 
handling the headquarters of the units 
which they might be called upon to 
command in ease of a general mobiliza- 


tion for the defense of American homes. 

The command post exercises have 
brought home many officers of the Reg- 
ular Army, the National Guard, and the 
Organized Reserves many valuable les- 
sons. Among these lessons the follow- 
ing should be noted: 

(a) In modern war there must be co- 
operation and understanding between 
ground and air troops. 

(b) Every advance in civilization 
creates new machines for war. Every 
branch of the Service must play its part 
in battle to insure the success of the 
Army as a whole. 

(c) No Army will be successful in 
battle unless it is properly equipped, 
supplied and fed. 

(d) Map maneuvers and map prob- 
lems afford training. However, there is 
no training comparable to actual field 
training. 

(e) Roads, railroads, bridges, forests, 
streams, a sufficient water supply, 
mountains, hills, weather, and a thou- 
sand other conditions influence mili- 
tary operations which may bring vic- 
tory or defeat. 

(f) Our young officers must look to 
the future. 

(g) The second lieutenants of today 
may be general officers a few years 
hence. 

(h) In peace time we must prepare 
to mobilize and train the armies that 
are provided for by our National De- 
fense Act. 





Plans for Command Post Exercises in Ohio 


Approved 


AS A FURTHER step in the use of 
command post exercises for the 
purpose of training for higher command 
duty, the War Department has ap- 
proved the plans of Major Gen. Dennis 
Nolan, Commanding the V Corps Area, 
ior such exercises to be held in con- 
junction with Air Corps maneuvers in 
May, 1929. 
The plans contemplate a state of war 





between Blue west and Red east of a 
general north and south line running 2 
miles west of Toledo, Bowling Green, 
Findlay, Kenton, London, Washington 
Court House, Hillsboro, and Manches- 
ter, Ohio. The air forces representing 
the two states will actually be present, 
but the ground troops, except the staffs 
of units to include divisions, will be 
simulated. 
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The staff of the V Corps Area, sup- 
plemented by other Regular Army of- 
ficers, will furnish the personnel for the 
staffs of the I Blue Army and the 
I Blue Corps. The Commanding Gen- 
eral and Staff, 37th Division, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, the Commanding Gen- 
eral and Staff, 38th Division, Indiana 
and Kentucky National Guard, the 
Staffs of the 83d, 84th, and 100th Or- 
ganized Reserve Divisions from Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
respectively, together with an impro- 
vised staff for the 5th Regular Division, 
will form the headquarters of the di- 
visions of the I Blue Army. 

The Blue air forces will concentrate 
at Wright Field, Dayton, and the Red 
air forces at Norton Field, Columbus. 





Their combined strength will be about 
200 planes. 

The headquarters of the First Blue 
Army will be at Fairfield Air Depot, 
that of the I Blue Corps at Urbana, and 
those of the divisions at Urbana, Me- 
chanicsburg, and other towns near the 
theoretical locations of their troops. 

The problem to be worked out during 
the maneuvers, which will last four 
days, will involve an advance of the 
Blue Army from its concentration area 
against the Red positions covering the 
City of Columbus; development and at- 
tack of the main Red battle position 
along the Big Darby Creek west of 
Columbus; retirement of the Red Army 
to a new position; and pursuit by the 
Blue Army during the retirement and 
the attack of the new position. 





The 338th Infantry 


HE 338th United States Infantry 

was organized at Camp Custer, 
Michigan, as part of the 85th Division 
6n September 5, 1917. Col. Frank L. 
Wells, U. 8. A., was the first regimental 
commander. Others in succession were 
Lieut. Col. Douglas A. Potts, Major 
Smith A. Harris, Lieut. Col. George E. 
Ball, and Col. Daniel G. Berry. The 
regiment left Camp Custer for overseas 
on July, 1918, sailing from New York. 
The 1st and 2d Battalions arrived at 
Le Havre, France, on August 11, 1918; 
the 3d Battalion arrived on August 7, 
1918. The regiment proceeded to San- 
cerre, stayed there until August 26, and 
then moved to Verdigny and began 
training. 

On October 30, the regiment was or- 
dered to the American Second Army 
area and took station at Maron, where 
it remained until the Armistice. 


For its services in France, the 338th 
Infantry is entitled to bear on its col- 
ors a streamer in the colors of the Vic- 
tory Ribbon without inscription. 

Under provisions of 3A, National De- 
fense Act, the 338th Infantry was re- 
constituted in the Organized Reserves 
in November, 1921, as a unit of the 
169th Infantry Brigade, 85th Division. 
It has its headquarters in Lansing, 
Michigan, from which State its entire 
personnel is drawn. 

The shield is white and blue, the In- 
fantry colors. The blue in base also 
indicates that the organization is allo- 
cated to Michigan with headquarters 4! 
Lansing, in the southern part of the 
State, blue being the color of the State 
flag. The “per fess” division of the 
shield and the thistle are from the arms 
of Nancy, the nearest arms-bearing 
town to Maron, where the 338th Inian- 
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‘ry was stationed during the World try in 1921 was Col. Jay C. McCullough, 
War. who was succeeded in June, 1927, by 
The first colonel of the 338th Infan- Col. Gerald E. Cronin. 








Army, Navy, arid Marine Corps Country Club 


LL Reserve officers are eligible for Founder absent membership may be 
membership in the Army, Navy, acquired on payment of $60.00 in from 
ind Marine Corps Country Club at one to twelve monthly installments. No 
Washington, D. C. : _ dues are payable while holding absent 
; i oy Pre: etm ows eb status. Further details about this 
situated at Arlington, Virginia, near 
‘he southern approaches to the new Country Club may be obtained by 
bridge which is being built over the Po- writing to 26 Jackson Place, Washing- 
tomae River. ton, D. C. 





Tampa Army and Navy Club 


HROUGH the energy and vision of October 27, 1927, with a membership of 


i the Tampa, Florida, Chapter of the . : 
Reserve Offices! Aueeeneee af aie On its first birthday the club had 


United States, the Army and Navy Club forty active, twelve honorary, and three 
of Tampa was formally organized on associate members. 





Newly Appointed Infantry Reserve Officers 


ECENT new appointments to com- Captains: 


missions in the Infantry, Officers’  &- E. Ferrell, Morgantown, W. Va. 
ae : ry : A. Grossman, 245 East 19th St., New York, 
Reserve Corps, include the following: N.Y 
Colonels : , C. G. Kirkpatrick, 10 Grant Ave., Medford, 
:. G. Moyse, 52 Chester Ave., Waltham, Mass. 
‘ J. H. Young, 610 West State St., Marshall- 
L. MeAlister, 612 Bruce St., Conway, town, Iowa. 
J. C. Haught, P. O. Box 37, Fairmont, W. 
— ae "Ea Pens ais Chatees B, L 
\. W. Hooker, 14 North Main St. Barre, °° _ NS Pye Sa, 
. S. Kilpatrick, 64 Gould Ave., Paterson, 
pict N. J. 
i. B. Hamilton, 402 Oak St., Dallas, Ore. H. B. Parris, 204 High St., Eufaula, Okla. 
C. S. Long, 320 East Water St. Pontiac, | W.P. Colberg, P. O. Box 267, Rio Piedras, 
! Porto Rico. 
H. E. Roper, Bernie, Mo. J. 8. Clarke, 267 Belmont Ave., Brockton, 
K. MeKillop, Jr., 26 Plymouth St., Everett, Mass. 
Mass J. B. Anderson, P. O. Box 11, Bainbridge, O. 


Va 


t 
i 
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C. W. Allphin, 342 Mississippi St., Law- 
rence, Kans. 
C. H. Morin, 68 Arcadia Ave., Lewiston, 


Me. 
F. S. O’Connor, 827 Hayes Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. ° 


F. J. Plain, 4321 North Robey St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

H. F. Groendyk, 89 Davis Ave., Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

F. Miller, c/o Phoenix Furniture Co., 
Beaumont, Texas. 

D. D. Dailey, 203 Fairview Ave., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

G. A. Harvey, 124 So. Sedgwick, Wichita, 
Kans. 

C. A. Hayes, 12 Roberts Road, West Med- 
ford, Mass. 

W. A. May, 1625 Monroe St., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

I. L. Dunnington, 1020 Gaston Ave., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

L. E. Webster, 5540 Carrolton Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

C. P. Rounds, 239 Woodfords St., Portland, 
Me. 

H. J. O’Brien, 44 Burns Ave., Quincy, Mass. 

H. Wright, 2113 Averill Ave., Flint, Mich. 

A. W. Smith, 2658 Hillside Ave., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

G. O. Horrall, 152 Curtis St., Nogales, Ariz. 

C. H. H. Kilburn, Central St., Montague, 
Mass. 

H. T. Hanover, 12 South Huron St., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

G. F. Peterson, 807 Brookwood Rd., Oak- 
land, Cal. 
First Lieutenants: 

F. C. Shephard, 2307 Roosevelt St., Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

B. F. Tanner, 1326 W. 98th St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

F. W. Wilford, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 372, 
Petaluma, Cal. 

F. J. Phalen, 230 Hanssler Pl., Peoria, Ill. 

M. Jones, 5227 Westminster Pl., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

R. E. Murray, 1913 Penn St., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. 8. Withington, Box 222, De Sota, Mo. 

J. A. Meek, 881 East 13th Ave., Eugene, 
Oreg. 
J. P. Kincaid, 1816 Tieton Drive, Yakima, 
Wash. 

J. W. Lindsay, 1510 Grant St., Marinette, 
Wis. 


a 


ay H. Hoppin, 706 Florida St., Amarillo, 
ex. 

R. G. Mayrand, 573 So. Park Ave., Fon dy 
Lac, Wis. 
an Godsey, Capitol Bldg., Jefferson City, 

oO. 

J. H. Michael, 1701 East Speedway, Tye- 
son, Ariz. 

L. E. Horn, 909 No. Anthony Blvd., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 
s W. V. Harber, 1113 Alma St., Wichita Falls 

ex. 

L. A. Pennypacker, R. R. J. Box 213-B, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

J. F. Trimble, Morristown, Ind. 

R. C. Spinner, 1206 Second Corso, Ne- 
braska City, Nebr. 
%,. C. Trotter, 160 Montclair Ave., Clifton. 

J. 

W. L. Mattox, 621 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. A. Bailey, 40 Bacon St., Waltham, Mass. 

J. W. Richardson, 594 Buckeye St., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 

R. C. Tryon, 364 Beechwood Drive, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

F. W. Beckman, 1703 Pakes Ave., Everett 
Wash. 

J. G. Dillon, 507 East Jackson St., Forrest 
City, Ark. 

H. L. Dreeke, 1231 West Laurel St., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

R. H. Percy, Winnsboro, La. 

K. L. Sherman, 86 Cedar Park, Melrose 
Mass. 

G. J. Baribault, 928 West Main St., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

H. Rommel, 509 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Ill 

J. W. Schmidt, 91 Martin St., Holyoke 
Mass. 

M. D. Keating, 364 Ridge Road, Lyndhurst 
N. J. 

P. Lago, 901 Patterson St., Ogdensburg 
+ i a 

B. L. Smith, 218 W. 12th St., Senate Apts 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. P. Whiting, 300 Fifth St., Marietta, 0. 

E. L. Gee, 629 11th St., Marysville, Cal. 

R. E. Herman, R. F. D. No. 2, Kingham 
Kans. 

L. R. Morton, 1414 Lapeer Ave., Port Hu- 
ron, Mich. 

J. L. Houx, Whitehall, Mont. 

C. P. Helgerson, 1004 Washington St., Dal- 
las, Ore. 
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w. J. Guenther, 440 W. 44th St., Indian- H. T. Robinson, 5121 Baltimore Ave., Phil- 
apolis, Ind. adelphia, Pa. 

F. J. Ryburn, Sandwich, Ill. J. T. Hodges, Lock Drawer 1150, Fairmont, 

mee ty Ie, 7 V® 

F. A. Law, 8 So. La. Ave., Mason City, Ia. G. R. Hunt, Burton, W. Va. 

J. Rees, Jr., Live Oak, Fla. 


D. W. Landess, 78 No. Pauline St., Mem: 
K. W. Blomeyer, Bloomfield, Mo. phis, Tenn. 








A Note on Motorization 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


T IS probable that the increasing complexity of 

warfare will require more than one type of In- 
fantry. The transport of Infantry in motor vehicles 
is becoming a standardized procedure in appropriate 
circumstances, and the latest development is the com- 
plete motorization of the 34th Infantry. 

A motorized unit can move faster and with less 
preparation than a non-motorized one which must be 
furnished extra vehicles. On the other hand, the mo- 
torized unit is restricted in its operations where roads 
are in poor condition. 

Field artillery now has four distinct types of units: 
motorized, horse, horse-drawn, and pack artillery. We 
may expect three types of Infantry units: animal 
transport, motor transport, and completely motorized. 
Nor will the form of transport be the only difference 
in such units; for one thing, the proportion of auto- 


matie weapons will probably be much larger in mo- 
torized units. 





Books 


BuLLETs AND Boxos. John R. White, 
Colonel, Philippine Constabulary, 
Retired. With introduction by Gen. 
J. G. Harbord. Century Co., New 
York, 348 pp. $3.50. 


A soldier’s story, well told by a man 
who spent thirteen years in the Philip- 
pines. In the words of General Har- 
bord, “Bullets and Bolos” is a glimpse 
of the stirring drama of the best days 
of our occupation by one who himself 
played a man’s part upon the stage. 
Full of action and adventure, of humor, 
common sense and humanity, this book 
is a sympathetic and illuminating pic- 
ture of the real Philippines and their 
interesting peoples. 

To the man who has served in the 
Islands it recalls the. sweat-soaked 
hikes through walls of cogon, the boom- 
a-boom-a-boom-boom of agongs, the 
clop-clop of chinelas, and the smells of 
copra and fish drying in the sun. 

It is hoped that his duties as super- 
intendent of the Sequoia National Park 
will permit Colonel White to write 
more fully of his experiences among the 
Moros. This reviewer finished the book 
with a decided thirst for more. 


THe Puuippine Istanps, by Hon. W. 
Cameron Forbes, 
General, 1909-1913. Two volumes of 
more than 600 pages each. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., New York. Price, 
$12.50. 


The author served on the Philippine 
Commission and was Secretary of Com- 
merce and Police from 1904 to 1908, 
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when he was appointed Vice-Governor. 
In 1909 he became Governor General. 
It is fortunate for us that during his 
ten years of service in the Islands Goy- 
ernor Forbes had the foresight to keep 
a journal, to preserve significant clip- 
pings and to have copies made of the 
more important documents that reached 
his attention. These data, added to the 
records of the War Department in 
Washington and of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in Manila, which were made 
available to him by the Secretary of 
War and General Wood, have enabled 
the author to produce a comprehensive 
and authoritative compendium of Phil- 


- ippine history, with references to origi- 


nal sources. 

Generously illustrated and copiously 
annotated, the work is a monumental 
source work of the Islands from the 
American occupation to the present 
day. 

With reference to partisanship of the 
Macabebes to the Spanish and later to 
the American Government, Governor 
Forbes says, “The explanation of this 
may be found in the fact that the ‘Mac- 
abebes’ are presumably descendants of 
American Indian troops brought from 
the west coast of Mexico and Califor- 
nia by the Spaniards during the seven- 
teenth century and upon completion oi 
military service permitted to settle in 
the region where the town of Macabebe 
and adjacent villages are now located. 
These foreign ex-soldiers and their de- 
scendants, although of Filipino moth- 
ers, naturally looked to the constituted 
government for protection against the 
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.atives of the country and this attitude 
became traditional.” 


Awerica’s Part, by Brig. Gen. Henry J. 
Reilly. Cosmopolitan Book Corpo- 
ration. 326 pages. Price, $3.50. 


General Reilly’s book is a compre- 
hensive and analytical study of Amer- 
ica’s part in the World War. It is a 
full answer to those who seek to belittle 
the general decisive effect of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces on the victory 
of the Allies, and to those who maintain 
that, lacking military tradition, experi- 
ence, and professional knowledge, our 
Army was incapable of raising, training, 
transporting, commanding, and fight- 
ing a large modern war army. 

The author shows that the A. E. F. 
was far from being imbelle telum sine 
ctu—freely, a weapon without a punch 

-and answers conclusively in simple 
and direct language the question, “What 
effect did the A. E. F. have in winning 
the war?” General Reilly discusses the 
effect of a large general reserve on the 
strategy of the war. 

General Harbord in his foreword 
says, “Marshal Foch, General Pershing, 
General Bliss, and General Summerall 
have all given him direct expressions of 
opinion on various questions brought up 
in the different chapters of the book.” 

“America’s Part” should be in the 
library of every student of the World 
War. It is an authoritative presenta- 
tion of our participation in that great 
struggle. 


‘ry AND Countsr-Spy, by Richard Wil- 
mer Rowan. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1928. 


“We are accustomed to such progres- 
‘ive improvements in modern conflict 
that the winning innovations of one 
great battle are discarded as defective 


and obsolete by the next. Yet never, 
with all the changes in the art of mak- 
ing war, has the spy been substantially 
improved or altered.” 

With these words, Mr. Rowan re- 
minds us that, unfortunate though it 
may be, the spy is still a factor to be 
considered in any war, or in the days of 
peace preceding any war. 

The spy and his occupation have al- 
ways been surrounded by the glamor of 
romance. In proof of this, it is neces- 
sary only to point to half a dozen popu- 
lar works of mystery and terror to be 
found in bookshops today. In “Spy and 
Counter-Spy,” Mr. Rowan tries to show 
us that, as a rule, the spy is totally un- 
deserving of being made a hero. The 
average spy, particularly in times of 
peace, is prompted only by the most 
sordid of motives, and his work is mo- 
notonous, uninteresting, and poorly 
paid. In only one particular does it 
measure up to popular romantic expec- 
tations—it is unquestionably danger- 
ous. 

In spite of the spy hysteria which 
swept the United States during the early 
days of our participation in the World 
War, few people realize the extent to 
which espionage was carried on, or the 
important effect that espionage had 
upon operations. Beginning with the 
now familiar story of the treason of 
Colonel Redl, of the Austrian General 
Staff, Mr. Rowan marshals an impres- 
sive array of incidents and anecdotes of 
the obscure activities of agents of dif- 
ferent governments during the war. 
Some of the anecdotes are faintly amus- 
ing, many are tragic, nearly all are sor- 
did, and, without exception, they are 
intensely interesting. 

In addition to the dark incidents of 
the days with which we are all familiar, 
“Spy and Counter-Spy” recounts the 
exploits of Schulmeister, Napoleon’s 
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spy who wormed his way onto the staff 
of Marshal Mack, who surrendered at 
Ulm; Wilhelm Stieber, who boasted to 
Bismarck that he had placed nearly 40,- 
000 of his agents in France, receives a 
chapter; while the closing pages of the 
book tell of many lesser lights in the 
gathering of forbidden information. 

Any one of the incidents related in 
“Spy and Counter-Spy” could be made 
the basis of a fascinating story. Pro- 
saic, matter-of-fact persons will prob- 
ably find nothing here to interest them, 
but anyone who likes mystery will be 
well repaid by reading this book. 





Sones or Tropic Traits, by George 
Warburton Lewis. Dorrance and 
Company, 1928. 


Once or twice in the history of Eng- 
lish poetry there has occurred the rarest 
of phenomena—the writer who was both 
poet and critic of his own poetry. Of 
writers who were only poets, there have 


—— 















been a fair number. Of writers who were _ 
neither poets nor critics, there have been 
millions. Fortunately the cynic editor ‘ 
or publisher has kept their work off the 
presses. This volume is a collection of ~ 
verses that found the editor in a moment 
of mental slackness. Surely there is no 
other reason for their appearance in ~ 
print. " 
Perhaps the publisher thought thatin _ 
these days of singing cowboys, another 
marvel who “conducts an orchestra with 
a meat-ax” (if I quote correctly) might 
strike a popular note. So he presents 
the singing soldier of fortune, as a noy- 
elty in the poetic world. True, there was 
Sir John Suckling; but that was long 
ago. In the closing lines of a foreword 
by Harry A. Franck to “Tropic Trails” 
there appear these words: “Admit with 
me that the man who can . . . at the 
same time toss off such vignettes of life 
as are appended hereunto, is, to put it 
mildly, quite a guy.” Well, amen to 
that. 








A “Foot Regiment” 
Its Name 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
N MARCH 16, 1858, the 86th Foot Regiment had 
just finished a march of 13 miles when it received 
an urgent summons to support the troops at Chanderi, 


28 miles away. 


The regiment immediately resumed the march and 
arrived at its destination at 10:00 p.m. Despite this 
record of 41 miles in one day, the 86th Foot took a 
prominent part in storming the enemy’s position the 


next morning. 


Which Lived up to 








